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PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


J; ERHAPS we do not know how 





much of God 


Was walking with us. 


Surely not forlorn 
Are men, when such great overflow of heaven 


Brings down the light of the eternal morn 


Into the earth’s deep shadows, where they plod, 


The slaves of sorrow. 


Something of divine 
Was in his nature, open to the source 
Of love, that master of primeval force, 
As, answering freshly their unfailing sign, 
To the early and the latter rain the sod 
Lies bare, and drinking in by morn and even 
The precious dews that lift it into flower 


Distilled again in fragrance every hour. 


I think if Jesus, whom he loved as Lord, 
Were here again, in such guise might He go, 
So bind all creeds as with a golden cord, 

So with the saint speak, with the sinner so. 
And then remembering all the torrent’s rush 
Of praise and blessing o’er the listening hush, 
Remembering the lightning of the glance, 
Remembering the lifted countenance 


White with the prophet’s glory that it wore, 


With the Holy Spirit shining through the clay, 


Prophet—yea, I say unto you, and more 


Than a prophet was with us but yesterday! 
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j ss the best is cheapest. Strictly Pure White 
Y ou would like the lamp “ Lead is best; properly applied it will not 
chimneys that do not amuse nn al I ] scale, chip, chalk, or rub off; it firmly adheres 
themselves by popping at to the wood and forms a permanent base for 
: repainting. Paints which peel or scale have to be removed by scraping or 


inconvenient times, wouldn't burning before satisfactory repainting can be done. When buying it is im- 
you? portant to obtain 


A chimney ought not to Strictly Pure White Lead 


break any more than a tum- 


bler. A tumbler breaks properly made. Time has proven that white lead made by the “Old Dutch” 
when it tumbles process of slow corrosion possesses qualities that cannot be obtained by any 
ae other method of manufacture. This process consumes four to six n.onths time 
Macbeth’s “pearl top” and “‘pearl glass ”"— and produces the brands that have given White Lead its character as the 
rood eur aonets — ose not one in “ hun- standard paint. 
> eagle lei anbi emai ** ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati) “ KENTUCKY * (Louisville) 
Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MACBETH Co. ‘ARMSTRONG & McKELVY" (Pittsb’gh) ‘ FAHNESTOCK (Fittspurgh) 
‘ATLANTIC "(New York) **LEWIS (Philadelphia) 
‘BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) ss MORLEY (Cleveland) 
‘BRADLEY " (New York **RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 


** BROOKLYN " (New York) **SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 


EEP Leather new with ‘ >R' (St. Louis) ‘*SHIPMAN " (Chicago). 
whe CORNELL ' (Buffalo) **SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 


Vacuum Leather Oil; “ DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) ‘ULSTER " (New York) 
** ECKSTFIN "™ (Cincinnati) ** UNION ”’ (New York) 


25c, and your money back if “ |EWETT " (New York) 
you want it are standard brands of strictly pure Lead made by the ‘‘Old Dutch” process. 
¢ ‘ : : You get the best in buying them. You can produce any desired color by 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- tinting these brands of white lead with National Lead Co.’s Pure White 
on swob and book—How to ennathehae pene. hese ar 
tor sale by the most reliable dealers in Paints everywhere. 


Take Care of Leather—both if you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book coniaining informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


free at the store. NATIONAL LEAD CO 


Vacuum Oi] Company, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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Coughs and Colds are often 
overlooked. A continuance for 
any length of time causes irri- 
tation of the Lungs or some 
chronic Throat Trouble. 
Brown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
invariably give immediate relief. 
Sold only in boxes, 25 cents. 
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To deserve this title in this day of inven- | The first safety bicycle built in America was a Victor 


tions and improvements writing papers must | (1887) 
certainly be of sur- 7. 

passing excellence. We were leaders then as we are leaders now. When 
The Whiting Pa- | : ° ° ° ° ° 
siete. ‘tine eth ate looking for genuine improvements in bicycle making you 
gest manufacturers of | know where to find them—on Victors. 
tine stationery in the 
world, their product | 
is the best and their OVERMAN WHEEL Co. A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


papers the most fash- | BOSTON, DENVER, SPECIAL AGENTS, 
ionabdle. WASHINGTON, SAN FRANCISCO. CHICAGO, NEWYORK, PHILADELPHIA, 


= <a 
Try their ** Standard Linen,” the corect | ——— T 
linen paper. An immense variety of their | | Ss ' DENIS HO 
g 


goods can be seen at your stationers. ; 
Whiting Paper Company, | | H | 1 | ] Of0 (] | | Broadway and Eleventh St. a 
NEW YORK. 


| Op ite G re Church 
148 to 152 Duane St., New York. enema Pee ee 
| The most centrally located hotel in the city, con 


| 
_-- soesiienenseeianslnii | ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
| | | cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
| | tonne - Sormser capacity. The new DINING 
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Volume LXXVII 


Though we have disposed of 
many thousands of Congrega- 
tionalist HANDBOOKS al- 
ready we have still in stock 
enough to supply those who are 
somewhat late in deciding to 
use this invaluable little the- 
saurus of Congregational facts, 
together with its carefully se- 
lected Bible readings and 
prayer meeting topics. The 
Jact that year after year the 
same churches use the manual 
with 


speaks volumes for it, 
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increasing satisfaction 


oe 


T such times as this, when death 
scems to be rapidly thinning the 
ranks of those on whom the coun- 

try has relied, Longfellow’s line comes nat- 

urally to mind: 


rhe air is full of farewells to the dying and mourn- 
ings for the dead. 


And yet death is always busy, and the Con- 
gregationalist goes every week into some 
heme, perhaps into many a home, which 
is the house of mourning because of loved 
God has His own time and 
His own way of taking His children home. 
Whether it is better 
through the slow progress of disease de- 
pends in every case on what God wills to be 
the way in which the death of His saints 
shall glorify Him. Harder, indeed, from 
our point of view, it is to linger long in 


ones lying low. 


to go suddenly or 


mortal agony, but even then it is possible 
for a human soul to bear triumphant wit- 
of Christ. 
Thus lived and died Royal T. G. Brown, a 
fuller remarkable illness 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. He 
gave some of his best years to the service 
of this paper and all the years of his short 
life to the service of His Master. 


ness to the sustaining power 


notice of whose 


Our reports show the customary wide- 
spread observance of the Day of Prayer for 
Colleges, with no particularly marked exhi- 
bitions of religious feeling but in not a 
few cases the prevalence of a serious and 
earnest spirit throughout the college com- 
munity. At Bowdoin the presence of the 
Maine Band served to direct the attention 
of the collegiams to some of the opportuni- 
ties for practical Christian work which are 
soon to open to them, while at other col- 
leges graduates now in theological semina- 
ries pressed home the claims of the minis- 
try. In Hartford the midweek meeting at 
the Asylum Hill Church was rendered espe- 
cially enjoyable by reports relative to the 
religious condition of Yale University from 
Students representing each of. the four 
It would serve to keep the churches 
in closer touch with institutions of learning 
if the former should occasionally call home 
their sons in college for some such service 
as this. 


classes, 


Dr. John Paton, who is just now furnish- 
ing to multitudes about Boston a most in- 
spiring illustration of missionary heroism 
by his simple recital of his thirty-five years’ 
experience among the South Sea Islanders, 
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shows in the fruits of his work the power of 
a positive gospel. He does not tell those 
cannibals to whom he has ministered so 
successfully what errors of teaching they 
must avoid, nor does he dwell even on the 
sins which they commit. But rather he tells 
them that Jesus offers them full redemption 
and calls them to abandon sin 


from. sin, 

and serve Him. Bishop Patteson, laboring 
among the same people, said: ‘*‘ I don’t even 
tell them that cannibalism or taboo is 


wrong. I simply teach them great positive 
truths, and trust to the influence of these 
truths to lead them their old 
[ find that this plan answers 


to abandon 


evil practices. 


better than any negative teaching could 
possibly do.”’ And he made no exception 


manifest 
It would 
relied 


of 
cruelty, oppression and tyranny. 
home if 


to this rule except in cases 


be well for us here at we 
more on positive teaching of the gospel to 
less on the 


expel error and denouncing 


errors of other Christian teachers. 


Aside from such sweeping revival move- 
ments as have followed the labors of Evan- 
gelists Mills and Chapman our news col- 
umns have of late indicated an encouraging 
degree of religious interest in quite a num- 
ber of individual communities, more marked 
perhapsin the West than in the East though 
by no means confined to that section. At 
the Central Church in Jamaica Plain, for in- 
stance, there is rejoicing over a hundred 
conversions since the Week of Prayer. A 
great spiritual harvest is reported in our 
news columns at Pawtucket, R. I. It is in 
these months that we have come to expect 
the ripening of seed sown by faithful pas- 
tors and Sunday teachers. May 
many churches before the winter ends be 
gladdened by the sight of those whom they 
have long prayed and labored for coming 
forward and taking their places with the 


school 


open followers of Christ! 


Ten Congregational ministers in Canada 
recently presented to the Presbytery of 
Toronto an address containing 
looking to union of the two denominations, 
The presbytery received the address cor- 
dially and appointed a committee to confer 
with those who framed it. Just what basis 
of union was’ suggested we do not know. 
From repoits we judge that the Congrega- 
tional ministers suggested that, as Presby- 
terian churches are in fact abandoning their 
system of presbyterial government and as- 
suming greater independency, some coali- 
tion with Congregationalists on common 
ground might be feasible. The attempt 
seems to have stirred the representatives 
of both denominations to reassert the ex- 
cellencies of their own systems and so to 
emphasize their differences. This well- 
meant effort becomes amusing when it is 
noted that of the ten ministers four have 
recently come from England, one is a Pres- 
byterian clergyman serving a Congrega- 
tional church and three are without charge. 


proposals 





Number 5 


If the two denominations can agree not to 
crowd each other on the same ground, to 
work where they do occupy the same terri- 
tory in fraternal fellowship and to exchange 
courtesies as Christian brethren the true 
ends of unity will be gained. A genuine 
Congregational church would hardly feel at 
home within a body which claims that the 
presbytery is the unit in church organiza- 
tion. But it might feel quite at home be- 
side such a body. 
slips 


THE BIBLE FOR TODAY. 

There need be no fear that the Bible will 
lose its hold on men. Its words have been 
recognized as precious above all others by 
men under all circumstances of trial, sor- 


row, fear, darkness, hope and joy. Its 
language is the language of the human 


heart. But, more than that, it 
that to which human hearts aspire as no 
other books have expressed men’s ideals. 
Still more, it reveals a Being whom men 
recognize as real though infinitely greater 
in every respect than they, to whom men 
instinctively do homage, and it declares His 
intimate relations with them and their pos- 
sibilities of likeness to Him through His 

Is such a book, 
marvelously ex- 


expresses 


redeeming love and power. 
which has steadily and 
tended its influence through the centuries, 
likely to be laid aside? 

Still less is there reason to fear the loss of 
its power when interest in it is so intense as 
now. Our age is one of great intellectual 
activity. The habit of reading is becoming 
among all classes almost as necessary as 
the habit of breathing, and through rail- 
roads and steamships and telephones and 
telegraphs every continent is daily swept 
for news to interest the people. Yet no 
subjects occupy so large a placeas the Bible 
and the themes discussed in it. If here and 
there a man is tried for heresy for not be- 
lieving current theories about it everywhere 
men are being measured by the moral 
standards which the Bible has established 
and judged accordingly. If men contend 
over their views about its origin and struc- 
ture as though these were more important 
than the Bible itself still never were so 
many men intent on finding out just what 
the Bible is than now. That is the true 
searching of the Scriptures and in that way 
its value and its majesty are sure to appear. 
The Bible is being rediscovered. New facts 
concerning its history are causing a new 
sense of its fitness to present life. A large 
class of people who have been trained to 
read it as a discipline are coming to read it 
as a delight, and so reading it are finding 
it in a nobler sense an inspiration and 
guide. Many who used to finish the pre- 
scribed chapter with relief now find them- 
selves reluctant to lay down the Bible till 
the book is finished. Is such an interest 
not a promise of greater knowledge of God 
and closer fellowship with Him? 

Why, then, should Christians who kno 
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that the Bible reveals God deprecate the 
closest scrutiny of its history, its claims 
and its contents? Is it wise for disciples of 
Christ to lift up warning cries against ex- 
amining it by solemnly declaring that if 
their views concerning these matters are 
not correct their Lord will be proved to be 
untrustworthy? We need not fear that the 
conclusions of what is called higher criti- 
cism will be accepted without careful ex- 
amination. So far as these conclusions 
differ from views which have prevailed in 
the past they are at immense disadvantage. 
Those who uphold the Bible let go cherished 
beliefs concerning it only on compulsion. 
They are much more likely to reject with- 
out examination views which conflict with 
their beliefs. But every advanced step in 
the knowledge of the Bible challenges inves- 
tigation, and defenders of the faith are 
ready to make it. 

On the other hand, beliefs concerning the 
Bible which have no sufficient basis in fact, 
but which have been received by each genera- 
tion through faith in the one before it, must 
also submit toa like scrutiny. Traditional 
views, as weli as those of higher critics, are 
now on trial. The evidence is the Bible 
itself, the established facts of the history 
of the times in which it was produced and 
the laws which govern the growth of litera- 
ture. The verdict will finally be accepted 
by both parties, and those will draw nearest 
to God who seek Him in the Bible more 
than they seek to prove the correctness of 
their own views of its history. 

Whatever the result, the things which 
eannot be shaken will remain. God, who 
has spoken to us through His Word, will 
still speak and more clearly than before. 
We know that His Spirit guides those who 
seek the truth. Every great advance in the 
knowledge of truth is made with struggle, 
but when it is made all rejoice in the advan- 
tage gained. A generation ago most Chris- 
tians believed that the world was created 
and completed by God out ot nothing in six 
days of twenty-four hours each, and many 
affirmed that the denial of this belief meant 
the destruction of faith in God. But who 
now does not admit that we have gained a 
nobler idea of God since we have learned 
that the world was by Him made habitable 
for man through the slow development of 
unmeasured ages? Have we not also gained 
a profounder reverence for man and his 
Maker since we have learned that, step by 
step, through ages higher forms of life were 
evolved from lower, and that, though we 
are not yet able to trace all the proc- 
esses, at last God created man in His own 
image? Is the Bible any less the record 
of the revelation of God if it is found 
that, instead of being a series of utterances 
of God written down by men at His com- 
mand, it represents the slow development 
of God’s thoughts and designs in hu- 
man history, finding fragmentary expres- 
sion through many minds, revised by others 
under His guidance and gatbered finally 
into books as we have them, culminating in 
the revelation of Himself through His Son 
Jesus Christ, whose life and teachings and 
Spirit were recorded for us and for all man- 
kind by those who best knew and most 
loved Him? In any case, the present value 
of the Bible is its meaning to us as giving 
us a revelation of God. He who does not 
see God in it cannot have permanent inter- 


est in it. To him who does see God in it no 
account which it is made to give of its own 
history will cause Him to vanish from it. 





LESSONS FROM THE PUBLIO SORROW. 


There have been many momentous weeks 
in the history of Boston, but none perhaps 
more memorable than last week in the 
scenes witnessed, in the words that were on 
every lip and in the spirit which was abroad 
inthe community. Whatever Phillips Brooks 
might have been to this city and this nation 
had he been spared longer God alone knows. 
What he has been to the world in the less 
than threescore years of strong, rich life 
writer after writer is trying adequately to 
express, although the multitude of news- 
paper articles and pulpit comments have 
not begun to exhaust the lessons and in- 
spirations which may be derived therefrom. 

But somewhat distinct from these esti- 
mates of the man, and yet of the first value 
in measuring the times in which we live, is 
the effect which his death has produced. 
The very manner of his going has made the 
impression all the more profound. Had a 
lingering illness prepared the public for his 
death it would have in part adjusted itself 
to the thought of losing him, but the awful 
suddenness of the blow left the community 
stunned and dazed. The effort to recover 
from the shock and to do honor to the dead 
through the ordinary forms in which sor- 
row expresses itself, as well as through ex- 
traordinary demonstrations, is what has 
made the past week particularly impressive. 

No such funeral ceremonies have taken 
place in Boston for many a year. Trinity 
Church never held a more notable assem- 
blage of distinguished representatives of 
church and state, and as the form of him 
who fifteen months before had walked up 
that same aisle with slow but majestic 
tread on the way to his consecration was 
now borne aloft on the shoulders of sturdy 
Harvard men, and as the short, simple 
burial service of the Episcopal Church went 
forward, hardly an eye in that vast com- 
pany was dry and every heart was solem- 
nized, Outside, the most beautiful square 
in the city alive with humanity drawn 
thither, not by curiosity but by a mutual 
sorrow, was an additional tribute to the 
place Phillips Brooks had made for himself 
in the hearts of the common people. 

It is almost as if a profound religious 
revival had stirred our city. The brief ces- 
sation of business, the tenderness of feeling, 
the prevalence in hundreds of homes and 
in thousands of hearts of a sense of personal 
loss and loneliness such as have not been 
so universally felt since Garfield was stricken 
down, the keying of last Sunday’s sermons 
all through New England to the thought 
of the hour—all this has wrought an effect 
whose moral and spiritual value it is too 
early to calculate. 

So Phillips Brooks has been mighty in his 
death. Sectarian and ecclesiastical differ- 
ences have been melted in the crucible of a 
common grief. Such an assembly as that at 
the Old South meeting house last Monday 
afternoon, when Protestant ministers of all 
denominations and a Roman Catholic priest 
poured out their loving tribute, shows pos- 
sibilities of felowship and co-operation such 
as perhaps we have not dared to dream of. 
And still another lesson comes from the 
events of the week. The world has taken 


long strides forward since the embodiient 
of perfect goodness was hounded through 
the streets of Jerusalem and was led away 
to be crucified. Today he whose life re. 
sembles most closely that of Jesus Christ is 
as a rule most loved and most honored. We 
need not despair of a nation which can not 
only rear such a man as Phillips Brooks, 
but can appreciate him in all the fullness of 
his manhood. Galilean, Thou hast indeed 
conquered, and in paying their homage to 
one whose life was so like Thine and fed by 
daily contact with Thee the whole civilized 
world is, perhaps unconsciously, but really 


erowning Thee Lord of all! 
i a ee. 


JAMES GILLESPIE BLAINE. 


The most conspicuous figure in American 
political history for the last generation has 
passed away. Mr. Blaine combined in him- 
self to a greater degree than any other man 
of his time the qualities of a great partisan 
leader. He was generous, affectionate, bold, 
impulsive, dramatic. He possessed a keen 
insight into men and their motives, a won- 
derful memory of persons and events, bril- 
liant powers of statement and argument and 
marvelous ability to hold, to organize and 
to marshal his followers against the weakest 
points in the ranks of his opponents. No 
statesman in our history has inspired greater 
personal loyalty among so large a host of 
supporters. His personal character is well 
described in an article on our 174th page by 
his pastor of former years. 

Mr. Blaine has rendered great and perma- 
nent service to his country. He threw his 
whole soul into the nation’s effort to cast 
off slavery. He advocated generous treat- 
ment of the South when the objects for 
which the North contended were gained, 
In the brilliant achievements and remark- 
able successes of the Republican party from 
its beginning he was constantly conspicu- 
ous as a leader. He was a delegate to its 
first national convention in 1856, and from 
that time to this no name has been so prom- 
inent in its assemblies as his. From 1862 
to 1876 he continuously represented Maine, 
his adopted State, in Congress, and for 
three successive terms was chosen Speaker 
of the House. From the House he passed 
into the Senate, and in every Republican 
national convention since that time his name 
has been a watchword, Against Hayes and 
Garfield he very nearly won the nomination 
for President. The third time he was nomi- 
nated, and but for what seemed a trivial inci- 
dent would have been elected. Twice since 
he has been Harrison’s most formidable 
rival for the nomination. In more than 
one of these successive administrations he 
has been the central figure both in the home 
and foreign policy of the Government. Mr. 
Blaine failed of the presidential chair. But 
he has been longer and more prominently 
the leader of the party in power than any 
one President. 

In all his long public life his personality 
and magnetism have been singularly felt. 
While those who knew him best have loved 
him most, a vast multitude who have had 
no peisonal acquaintance with him have felt 
pride in his triumphs and sympathy with 
his sorrows. Within a few years the death, 
in quick succession, of three of his six chil 
dren and the unfortunate marriage and di- 
vorce of another have been heavy burdens 
for him to bear. The play of popular fee- 
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ing toward him personally, finding expres- 
sion in enthusiastic admiration of his friends 
and bitter hostility of his foes, has aided 
to intensify the interest of the succession of 
dramatic movements in his career and have 
made it more difficult to judge impartially 
his services in the administration of state 
affairs. Yet he has brought about the peace- 
ful solution of grave international difficul- 
ties with such success as to inspire the ad- 
miration and confidence of the American 
people and the respect of other nations. 
With Mr. Blaine the generation of politi- 
eal leaders which he has so conspicuously 
represented have passed from the stage. 
The most of them had already died or re- 
tired from public life. He leaves no one 
fitted for leadership to represent his policy 
or to rally his followers. New men, new 
watchwords and a new policy, if not a new 
party, will characterize the political contests 
in which the country will now engage. But 
it is hardly likely that those now living will 
see another leader so bold, so brilliant, so 
able to inspire enthusiasm and maintain in- 
terest in the affairs of government as he has 


been. 
ee 


(Prayer Meeting Editorial.) 


THE WORLD-WIDE INVITATION. 

Attention often has been directed to the 
fact that the standards arid methods of 
the Christian religion so frequently are the 
exact opposites of those of human society. 
We ordinarily show hospitality to those 
who can return it. Christ bids us show it 
also to those who cannot. We dislike, if 
we do not actually hate, those whom we 
believe our enemies. Christ bids us love 
them. In nothing else is this contrast more 
apparent than in the all-enfolding compre- 
hensiveness of the divine invitation to men to 
become the avowed, affectionate children of 
Human judgment would say of this 
or that man that he is too mean, too de- 
based, too vacillating and shiftless, ever to 
become truly righteous. God treats such 
as peculiarly in need of heavenly encour- 
agement and aid, and invites them to Him- 
self us tenderly as any others. 

In respect to this divine invitation, then, 
we all occupy precisely the same footing. 
Except in our being born and our dying 
there is hardly anything else in which we 
allarealike. In the sight of God and in the 
matter of acknowledging our duty to Him, 
health, wealth, culture or fame, or the utter 
lack of these things, makes no difference. 
Trite though it be to repeat this, the fact 
that it is disregarded so generally proves 
the propriety of reasserting it. We all 
stand side by side in regard to Christ’s lov- 
ing appeal to become His. We all receive 
it, each as truly as though there were no 
othr being to receive it. We all are bound 
to heed it, each as truly as if the whole 
responsibility of its acceptance or rejection 
upon earth rested with him only. 

It should be remembered, as we try to 
appreciate its meaning, that to accept it does 
not involve that any one of us must equal 
any other in apparent achievement. One 
of us may start in the path of holy living 
far below another. He may be weighted 
With inherited vicious tendencies or ac- 
quired evil habits from which his neighbor 
is free, The former never may rise, in the 
judgment of men, to as high a level of 
righteousness as even that upon which the 


God, 





latter started. Yet the former in God’s 
sight may have lived the nobler and more 
spiritually victorious life. He may have 
made the more progress upward of the two, 
may have risen more degrees, so to speak, 
toward Christlikeness, and thus given more 
convincing proof of the genuineness and 
nobility of his consecration than his Chris- 
tian brother who had less with which to 
contend. Only God can decide. His invi- 
tation, therefore, let it never be forgotten, 
is to a service in which every one, no matter 
who or what he is or may have been, has 
the same opportunity to show that he is 
God’s true child as any one else, no matter 
hew much appearances may indicate the 


contrary. 
al i irene 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Mr. Richard Croker, in his despotic con- 
trol of New York City, recently announced 
his determination to relegate business men 
to obscurity. ‘‘ Professional politicians are 
to be given preference,’’ he said. Mr. Cleve- 
land ventures to disagree with Mr. Croker 
and announces that 


The next administration will be a business 
men’s administration. . .. In making ap- 
pointments I shall consider the business rec- 
ords of the applicants. That will have greater 
weight with me than the indorsements of po- 
litical organizations. I shall appoint success- 
ful business men as heads of the departments 
and I shall expect this ey to be carried out 
in all departments of the Government. This 
is a time when business men are needed. The 
questions before the American people are 
questions that can best be solved by business 
men. Reforms in the tariff, economy in the 
Government, will be easily accomplished if 
plain, practical, honest business men are se- 
lected. 

These are cheering words. To execute this 
purpose will demand an adamantine will. It 
is further asserted by intimate friends of 
the president-elect that he purposes so to 
conduct his administration that the people 
shall look upon him as second only to Lin- 
coln in disregard of politicians and indiffer- 
ence to tradition, if by these or any other 
methods he can advance the welfare of the 
people. This is a worthy ambition. It will 
require rare wisdom, abounding courage, 
the support of a sympathetic cabinet and 
congressional majority to make it attainable. 


A majority—whether constitutional or not 
is debatable—of the Kansas Legislature has 
elected a former Democrat, Hon. John Mar- 
tin, as United States senator. His past po- 
litical relations and his present declarations 
make it certain that he will vote with the 
Democrats if given his seat. This will in- 
sure the control of both houses of the na- 
tional legislature by the Democratic party. 
That this imposes a great responsibility the 
most sagacious leaders of the party feel 
profoundly. The report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, just rendered, reveals a sur- 
plus of comparatively diminutive propor- 
tions, which would be extinguished if the 
Treasury Department should pay out all 
the moneys appropriated for public works 
for which it is liable. Consequently to pro- 
pose a reduction of revenue at such a 
time is perplexing. The demand for pen- 
sion reform is so insistent and is coming 
from such quarters that the duty must be 
performed even though it shatter the polit- 
ical hopes of those who dare to lead in the 
reform. The craven conduct of members 
of the House committee on appropriations 
which reported on the matter last week is, 
we fear, ominous. The bill for pensions as 


it now stands appropriates $165,000,000 for 


the ensuing year. The prospect of legisla- 
tion affecting silver coinage from the Fifty- 
second Congress grows less and less and 
the next Congress, either in extra or reg- 
ular session, must face this serious problem. 
Elected on the distinct issue of tariff reform 
Congress, at its next session, necessarily 
must begin the attempt to revise the tariff 
schedule, and it is probable that when the 
debate begins it will be based upon a bill 
formulated by the then Secretary of the 
Treasury, John G. Carlisle, who, it is con- 
ceded, has resigned his seat in the Senate 
preparatory to accepting this important 
post. 


The whole question of pension extrava- 
gance and pension reform is reflected in a 
discussion, in the Christian Register, between 
Hon. W. F. Draper of this State and Rev. 
Dr. A. P. Peabody of Harvard. General 
Draper, though a wealthy man, is in receipt 
of a pension. He defends his acceptance of 
it because it is payment “ for his services at 
an agreed upon compensation.’’ He asks: 
‘“‘If a contract made by the Government 
covered pay for services and additional pay- 
ment in case of wounds and disability, is 
there any moral differerfce between receiv- 
ing the payment for wounds and disability 
and receiving the payment for services?”’ 
To these statements Dr. Peabody replies 
‘*that patriotism is not a merchantable com- 
modity for which a salary can be claimed.” 
Our country ought certainly to support 
those who have become disabled or have 
fallen into needy conditions through fight- 
ing in its defense. But it is just because 
thousands of men who, as Dr. Peabody says, 
‘“*have no rightful claim, whether on the 
score of patriotism, of valuable services, or 
of need,”’ are recipients of pensions that we 
find the best men of all parties demanding 
a radical reform, and politicians who fear 
to alienate the soldier vote may discover 
some ‘day that they have to reckon with 
other of their constituents. 


Shall the national and State judiciaries 
retain their former quality of independence 
and probity or shall they deteriorate and 
become the prey of politicians and dema- 
gogues? Justice Brewer of the Federal 
Supreme Court, in his recent address be- 
fore the New York State Bar Association, 
deemed this question important enough to 
discuss at length and with great vigor. 
Looking abroad and contemplating the des- 
potism of organized capital and organized 
labor, the drift toward socialism and the 
consequent trespassing upon the rights of 
the individual, Justice Brewer believes that 
‘now, if ever in the history of this country, 
must there be somewhere and somehow a 
controlling force which speaks for justice 
and justice only.’’ Therefore, he pleads 
for a strengthening of the State judiciaries 
by giving the judges greater independence, 
and this can only be secured by granting 
them life tenure—with reasonable safe- 
guards to the people—for, as he says, ‘‘ The 
judge who knows nothing can disturb his 
position does not hesitate promptly and 
clearly to ‘lay judgment to the line and 
righteousness to the plummet.’”’ These 
views of an eminent jurist, fortified by his 
cogent reasoning, are well worth pondering. 
The readiness with which certain judges 
elected by the people in the State of New 
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York have recently obstructed the course 
of justice, and their participation in the 
partisan trickery which is now depriving 
the minority in that State of its proper rep- 
resentation in the Legislature, in Congress 
and in the approaching constitutional con- 
vention, pointedly furnish a practical illus- 
tration of the evils which Justice Brewer 
hopes to see remedied. While it 
that partisanship should not contaminate 


is true 


judges after their confirmation it is equally 
true that partisanship should not control 
the votes of legislators in ratifying or reject- 
ing an executive’s nomination. The Leg- 


islature of Connecticut brought discredit 
upon the State last week by rejecting on 
purely partisan grounds an eminent jurist 
named Prof. S. E. 


Baldwin of New Haven was eminently fitted 


by Governor Morris. 


for the position of judge of the Supreme 
Court. 


The details of a revolution in Hawaii, oc- 
eurring Jan. 14-16, have just reached this 
country. Last week we chronicled the news 
that Queen Liliuokalani had cast her infiu- 
ence in favor of granting a franchise to a 
lottery which was calculated to debauch the 
morals and deplete the purses of her sub- 
jects. l4th she 
followed this with an attempt to promulgate 


It noOw seems that on the 
a new constitution—drafted by her shrewd, 


native advisers—which proposed to with- 


draw the elective franchise from all save 
those born in the kingdom, and summarily 
eject the House of Nobles. Summoning her 
to secure its ap- 


Failing, she 


cabinet she endeavored 
proval of this 
threatened the ministers with violence, and 
they their They soon 


found that they had the support of the best 
elements of society in Honolulu and began 


constitution. 


fled to save lives. 


to plan for resistance and a committee of 
public safety was formed, the queen, for the 
time, desisting from issuing the proclama- 
tion. Late in the afternoon of the 14th 300 
men from the United States man-of-war 
Boston landed and m&rched to the oflice of 
our consul-general, and their presence did 
much to prevent bloodshed and strengthen 
the hands of the revolutionists. Saturday 
night and Sunday morning were given to 
plottings by both sides. Later in the day 
the leaders of the revolutionists called for 
volunteers. Five hundred armed men re- 
sponded, who, on Monday, marched to the 
palace and, without bloodshed, seized the 
seat of government, deposed the queen, dis- 
armed the army and organized a provisional 
government, with 8S. B. 
missionary, as president. 
declared, the representatives of foreign 
powers informed of the change in gov- 
ernment—all but England’s representative 
recognizing the new government—and the 
work of organizing the military and execu- 
tive departments begun. On the 
committee of five influential citizens of 
Honolulu started for this country to request 
our nation to annex the Hawaiian Islands. 


Dole, a son of a 
Martial law 


yas 


This committee, when it reaches Washing- 
ton, will find that immediately upon the re- 
ceipt of the news last Saturday the steamer 
Mohican was ordered to sail for Honolulu 
and a vigorous preparation made by the State 
and Navy Departments to uphold our na- 
tion’s interests in the matter. Interviews 
with the eminent delegates shortly after 


they landed in San Francisco revealed the 


19th a* 
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fact that they represent a_ thoroughly 
aroused English-speaking community whose 
business interests and personal welfare de- 
manded that they should curb the despotic 
tendencies of a ruler whose whims and op- 
pressive acts had become unbearable. They 
ask for annexation, not as a State but asa 
Territory. The news of this uprising, and 
the prospect of being compeiled to face and 
answer this for annexation, 
stirred the executive and Congress to an 
unusual degree. relations with 
the kingdom, our present rights in Pearl 
Harbor, the of American capital 
and the number of American lives invested 
in the past and present commercial and 
moral development of the islands, and their 
value in case of war, all will compel us to 
that, if annexation be not feasible, 
Hlow- 


request has 


Our past 


amount 


insist 
then we must retain a protectorate. 
ever, more sentiment in favor of annexation 
has developed than would have been proph- 
esied, and at this writing it is unwise to 
on the réle 

England has instructed her repre- 


venture either of judge or 
prophet. 
sentative in Washington to protest against 
the action of the United States consul and 
forces in Honolulu, and that stands 


ready to profit by any indecision or blunder 


she 


is certain. 


The Canadian Parliament opened, Jan. 26, 
with an address by the governor-general, 
Lord Stanley, who, by the way, will soon 
welcome as his successor the Earl of Aber- 
deen. That this Christian, philanthropic 
Scotchman and his charming wife will be 
popular in Canada is a foregone conclusion, 
and we anticipate an elevation in the tone 
of Canadian official life during his tenure 
of office. Lord Stanley reports increased 
commercial prosperity and a_ substantial 
advance in the number and the quality of 
emigrants entering Manitoba and the north- 
west territories. He regrets the misunder- 
standing with the United States relative to 
tolls on the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, but 
rejoices to know that the government is 
pushing ahead Canadian canal works which 
will soon afford to the commerce of the 
Dominion a highway entirely within Cana- 
dian bounds. Noreference was made to the 
burning question of annexation. 


England continues to strengthen her grip 
upon Egypt by sending additional battalions 
of troops and by replying to France’s diplo- 
matic notes of protestation with missives that 
reveal no purpose to withdraw occupation. 
Popular demonstrations of anger in Cairo 
have no more effect upon Lord Rosebery 
than the hysterical editorials of the French 
press. Parliament opened on Tuesday with 
a speech from the throne that indicates Mr. 
Gladstone’s purpose to present measures, 
affecting not only the future of Ireland but 
the perpetuity of the Establishment in Scot- 
land and Wales and the betterment of the 
English artisan and agriculturist. 

The French House of Deputies, by vote of 
303 to 182, has supported the ministry’s de- 
mand for the retention in the budget of a 
provision lor a secret service fund. M. 
Franqueville, the examining magistrate, has 
found true bills of accusation against Sen- 
ator Grevy, ex-Ministers Baihaut and Rou- 
vier, Charles de Lesseps, three senators, two 
deputies and two ex-deputies. If these bills 
are approved by the chamber of indict- 
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ments the formal trial of these men wil] 
begin. It now seems probable that light 
may be shed upon the participation of 
Americans in this scandals the House of 
Representatives having decided to appoint a 
committee of investigation. Italy is in. 
tensely interested in the recent failure of 
the Banca Romana and the charges of com. 
plicity brought against many of the leading 
men of the realm charged with receiving 
subsidies iv return for legislation favoring 
the bank. A parliamentary investigation is 
opposed by the ministry. 


a 


IN BRIEF. 

We print in full on our 192d page the an- 
swer of the Prudential Committee to the pro. 
test of the Old South Church, Boston, which 
we printed week before last. We reserve com. 
ment on the reply till our next issue. 


A minor poet singing in the February Chau. 
taguan thus diagnoses the situation : 
This trouble seems to be 
Chief in theology, 
Each thinks the hymn should be, 
Nearer, my God to Thee. 


The controversy in the Presbyterian fold 
has reached that point of acrimony where a 
Western journal disgraces itself and the de- 
nomination by trying to belittle the impor- 
tance of Rev. H. J. Van Dyke’s bold utter. 
ances by saying, ‘‘ There are some men in the 
Presbyterian pulpit who would not attract any 
attention were it not for the fact that they are 
the sons of their fathers.” 


One of our Australian contemporaries, of 
which it might be said aut scissors, aut nullus, 
in its Christmas number reproduced articles 
by Amelia E. Barr, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward, Rev. Theodore. L. Cuyler, Rev. T. De 
Witt Talmage, Phillips Brooks and Bishop 
Huntington. This proves two facts, viz., 
Awerican authors and divines are molding the 
religious thought of the antipedes; Austra- 
lian editors have no copyright law to fear. 


It is usually unfortunate when Christian 
brethren attempt to discuss differences of 
opinion by calling each other hard names and 
labeling these differences ‘ misrepresenta- 
tions’ and ‘‘ misstatement of facts.’’ Those 
rather roundabout phrases do not conceal the 
accusation of lying which is meant to be con- 
veyed. The words of Rev. Thomas Hooker 
make a choice motto: “If men would be ten- 
der and careful to keep off offensive expres- 
sions they might keep some distance in opin- 
ion without hazard to truth or love.” 


Municipal regeneration only will come in 
this country when every citizen has the same 
conception of duty that the late Rutherford B. 
Hayes had. A sneering paragraph once was 
shown to him stating that he—an ex-president 
—had been chosen supervisor of roads in Fre- 
mont. H. Clay Trumbull reports Mr. Hayes 
as saying in reply: ‘ It is not true, but if I had 
been chosen to that place, I would have done 
my best to fill it creditably, for it is a princi- 
ple of my life to do the one duty of the hour 
as well.as I can, without any question whether 
that duty seems great or little to me.” 


The mob which recently entered by force 
the house of an Episcopal minister in Denvet, 
broke his windows and destroyed his furniture, 
because he had led a movement to enforce 
Sunday laws against public amusement, fairly 
illustrates the class of those who most loudly 
clamor for open theaters and an open World’s 
Fair on Sunday. Thirty policemen fought the 
angry crowd and had to use their revolvers 
before they could drive the rioters out of the 
clergyman’s house. The demands of such 
lawless crowds are better answered by the en- 
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forcement of laws than by abandoning efforts 
to guard the Sabbath against lawbreakers. 





A somewhat famous evangelist of Great 
Britain, whois about to visit this country, will, 
it is said, he allowed to depart with less regret 
because he has so frequently indulged in re- 
marks disparaging the work of regular pas- 
tors. He has himself just declined a call toa 
pastorate. When a man steps in to reap with 
joy harvests for which others have sown in 
tears, having refused himself to bear like bur- 
dens with those who sow, and compares his 
own labors with theirs to their disparagement, 
it is time for him to remove to another coun- 
try, but we think he is more needed in Africa 
than in the United States. 


The dangers of German rationalism are often 
mentioned as undermining faith in God and to 
be repelled by the churches in this country. 
For this reason it is all the more a satisfaction 
to learn that a Bible society in Germany has 
within the last fifty years sold to private sol- 
diers in the army over a million copies of the 
Bible. When it is remembered that a large 
proportion of these young soldiers on leaving 
home for service must have taken Bibles with 
them it will be seen that the Scriptures have 
still a strong hold on the German people. 
These facts corroborate the hopeful view of 
the religious condition of Germany which our 
staff correspondent Franklin expresses this 
week, 

How far we are still from Christian union 
is sometimes illustrated in Massachusetts as 
in Dakota. For example, in a little town in 
the western part of the State, where a single 
Congregational church fully covers the field 
and is barely kept from seeking home mission- 
ary aid, a Methodist minister from a neighbor- 
ing town is trying to start a Methodist church. 
If he succeeds there will in time be two rival, 
dependent churches in place of one that is 
self-supporting. In another village, where 
are now four churches (Congregational, Meth- 
odist, French Protestant and Roman Catholic), 
and where the needs of the population are 
amply provided for, none of these churches 
being strong, an Episcopal missionary is en- 
deavoring to crowd in a fifth church, which 
can only grow at the expense of the others. 
If these things can happen in Massachusetts 
how can we expect to prevent their like in 
the West? 

ee ese 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 28. 

The city is thinking and talking of little 
else today than the death of Mr. Blaine. 
The end of the long suspense, the long 
struggle, the long agony, the long and bril- 
liant life, finally came yesterday morning. 
It is universally regarded as a welcome re- 
lief, inasmuch as Mr. Blaine was in great 
suffering and his disease was incurable. 
This is acknowledged now by his physicians 
and it has been known well enough for 
years past by all well-informed public men. 
In the light of all the facts now made 
known to everybody the fatuity and cruelty 
of the cabal that tried to nominate Mr. 
Blaine for the presidency last summer are 
now strongly manifested and accentuated. 

It seems fitting that Mr. Blaine should 
have died in the city where that career, so 
prominent and so impressive, began and 
ended, and that his last glances might have 
been turned upon the Capitol where he 
achieved his greatest triumphs and upon 
the White House which was the symbol of 
his bitterest sorrows and disappointments. 
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Much genuine sympathy is felt and ex- 
pressed here for the deceased statesman, for 
it seems to be conceded on all hands that 
his life, though so brilliant, must have been 
one of the unhappiest lives ever lived. 
His habitual expression of countenance, as 
it had been observed here of late years, was 
that of a profound melancholy and a grief 
too deep for words. It was pitiful to see 
his assumed gayety and nonchalance and 
his proud but unavailing attempts to keep 
in the front rank and to beat off the spec- 
ters of disease, bereavement and baffled am- 


bition. Whatever else he was or was not 
he was a great man. Peace to his perturbed 
spirit. 


Another prominent public man has gone 
in the person of Justice Lamar. He, too, 
had been hopelessly ill for several months. 
The Democrats would like it very well if 
President Harrison would refrain from ap- 
pointing his successor on the bench, but the 
arguments which some of them have put 
forward to the effect that the appointment 
ought to be left for Mr. Cleveland to make 
seem excessively childish, and the general 
opinion is that the President will certainly 
fill the vacancy, as he has a perfect right to 
do. In fact, it would appear to be his duty 
to do so. 

The House managed to pass a quarantine 
bill this week, after the measure had been 
remodeled to suit the views of the Tam- 
many representatives. The bill isnot much 
like the Senate bill, but it is believed to be 
somewhat better than no bill at all, as it 
gives the national authorities a little power 
in the premises, and the probability is that 
the Senate will recede and accept the House 
version. The cholera is also believed to 
prefer that version. 

The mischievous, unrepublican, aggravat- 
ing and altogether outrageous practice of 
filibustering had full scope and was exceed- 
ing glorified last Wednesday in the House. 
That day had been set apart for the consid- 
eration of the bankruptcy bill, and by its 
preliminary votes the House had shown 
that a large majority were in favor of the 
bill. It was expected, therefore, that it 
would have plain sailing and would be 
easily passed. But Representative Kilgore 
of Texas, being opposed to the bill, de- 
voted the day to filibustering against it 
by dilatory motions of all sorts, and suc- 
ceeded in his object without the slightest 
difficulty. As to this matter it is, perhaps, 
sufficient to make the very commonplace 
remark that so long as Congress and the 
American people permit filibustering so 
long they must take the consequences. But 
it is a certainty that until filibustering is 
abolished the majority will not rule in this 
country and the cardinal principle of the 
Republic will be nullified and brought into 
derision. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has at last 
made answer to the request of the House 
investigating committee in regard to the 
condition and prospects of the Treasury. 
It would appear from the secretary’s state- 
ment that the Government has about reached 
‘*hard pan’’ financially and that the sur- 
plus is rapidly approaching the vanishing 
point. In one sense this is satisfactory to 
the Democrats, but in another sense unsat- 
isfactory. They are glad to obtain this 
apparent proof of Republican extravagance, 
but they are also at a loss to know how 








they can carry out their plan of tariff re- 
duction and still get money enongh to run 
the Government. As the enormous pension 
disbursements are the chief cause of the 
present condition of the national finances 
it is not suprising to find the Democrats 
seriously engaged in devising ways to dimin- 
ish the pension rolls, C. 8 Be 
CHICAGO, Jan, 25. 

A visit to Labrador in midwinter. This 
is the opportunity for those who care to go 
to Jackson Park any of these days before 
“the January thaw’’ comes. Just inside 
the World’s Fair high fence is a stockade 
inclosing about three acres where the Es- 
kimo village is on exhibition. And whata 
favorable season it is to see them ‘‘ at home”’ 
—mercury some of the time twenty-two be- 
low zero, snow up to the grade of Arctic 
regions and the great frozen lake in lieu of 
the ocean off the Labrador coast. Think 
of Chicago life on one side of a thin paling 
and on the other the native life of an Eskimo 
settlement. There are fifty-nine souls in 
their village, including the two babies (one 
Christian, the other heathen), natives of 
Chicago. The Jarger number are Moravian 
convert families from Southern Labrador, 
but a few were brought from Northern Lab- 
rador, 2,000 miles distant. Cabins are built 
similar to their homes in and 
shape, having but one room with the rudest 
of furniture. A large tent of skins shows 
their summer style of abode. Also a snow 
hut having a cake of ice in the top for sky- 
light is a veritable example of a northern 
winter home. To get down on one’s knees 
to look in at the open door of this snow 
‘*kraal”’ strikes a chill to the marrow. It 
is a lively sight out of doors in the village. 
All the men and boys are dressed in seal 
skin suits after their own fashion plates. 
The women for the most part wear clothing 
of ordinary dress goods, though one girl of 
fifteen years appeared quite at home in seal 
skin trousers as well as sack. ‘There is 
space enough within the stockade to use a 
long sledge with its train of six dogs abreast, 
each dog hitched by a thong about forty 
feet long to the sledge. This enables ‘ the 
visitor to Labrador’ to take his first sledge 
ride. Next summer a large place will be 
flooded to enable these people to live in 
their skin canoes on the water part of the 
time and show their skill at harpooning. 
Altogether an excursion to the Eskimo vil- 
lage is a cheap and satisfactory way of 
travel. 

Now that we are at Jackson Park why 
not take in the Horticultural Building? Here 
they have been doing their best to winter a 
tropical forest, but many of the plants show 
what a struggle for existence it has been 
for them so near the snow line. Still it is 
a remarkable exhibit even now. Under the 
central dome a mammoth staging 100 or 
more feet high holds its bravery of plant 
life, among them the wonderful century 
plant rapidly coming into bloom. Its single 
flower stalk is already forty-three inches 
high and grows at the rate of one and one- 
half inches each day. It was hoped to keep 
it back so as to bloom out on May 1, the 
opening day. However, the mostinteresting 
place at the fair grounds now is the Forestry 
Building, which has been turned into one 
vast atelier, where the figures and groups of 
Titanic statuary are in process of building 


own size 
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up. Here in one open room, 528 feet long 
by 228 feet wide, the entire floor taken up 
with these works of art in all stages of con- 
struction, molding and casting, there is 
a school of design on such a scale as has 
never before been seen. 

It is well worth a winter trip to Chicago 
from the most distant point in America to 
make a preliminary study of the World’s 
Fair architecture and statuary, to learn the 
mode of construction, the materials used 
and the ideas wrought out in art forms, all 
of which can scarce be noticed when the 
other exhibits have been placed and com- 
mand attention. Since dedication day last 
October the large buildings have undergone 
much decorative improvement. Probably 
the Palace of Mechanic Arts, with its wealth 
of ornamentation in the way of statues on 
towers and roof line, will be a prime favorite 
with most observers. Workmen are now 
busy in the deep snow constructing the 
‘*Ruins of Yucatan,”’ in close proximity to 
the Forestry Building, while just south of 
Machinery Hall finishing touches are being 
given to the circular Hippodrome, where 

. the live stock prizes will be bestowed in the 
presence of tens of thousands of spectators. 

A conference of the directors of the City 
Missionary Society with the pastors was 
held Jan. 23 at Pacific Hotel. Reports from 
several fields of mission work, where unfa- 
vorable conditions had heretofore seemed 
desperate, indicated at present a remarkable 
growth and cause for encouragement. The 
Tabernacle Church is an example in point. 
During several years it has made a heroic 
fight just to live. Under the present pastor, 
Rev. A. Monroe, a new era of hope opens. 
It is located on the West Side in a district 
of lodgers, where, within a mile’s radius, at 
least 3,000 young men occupy unwarmed 
rooms and in this bitter weather must go 
to saloons or lie in bed to keep from freez- 
ing. ‘There are seventeen nationalities rep- 
resented in Tabernacle Church. The latest 
accessions are from Greece. The story of 
California Avenue Church is a like record 
of survival after apparent defeat. Mr. Fox, 
the pastor, reported 117 additions and the 
expectation of thirty others as result of 
recent revival effort. But increase and 
prosperity only open the way for more 
labor and expense of the same kind ‘to 
nourish and bring up children” of our 
faith in Chicago. The object of this con- 
ference was to apportion among the churches 
each one’s share of the $30,000 which this 
year’s work imperatively calls for. It is 
hoped that the recent visit of Dwight L. 
Moody to Chicago will make manifest how 
a permanent advance is to be made in down- 
town rescue work. It has been proposed 
to open and occupy a station near the cor- 
ner of Madison and Halsted Streets, not far 
from the First Church. It would be put 
in charge of a picked man and have the 
oversight of Prof. Graham Taylor. 

In this same district is the Princess The- 
ater, headquarters of the Salvation Army. 
Commander Ballington Booth has lately 
been on the giound to lay out a grand cam- 
paign for ‘‘the army ’’ in Chicago the pres- 
ent year. The annual meeting of the Citi- 


zens’ League was held at Trinity Methodist 
Episcopal Church last Sunday evening. This 
organization exists for the sole purpose of 
suppressing the sale of liquors to minors 
and drunkards. 


It is on the lookout also to 





prevent any legislation nullifying the statute 
against such sales. An effort is now being 
made at Springfield to change the dramshop 
act, one section of which reads, ‘‘ Whoso- 
ever by himself or agent shall give or sell to 
any minor or drunkard,” etc., and make it 
read, ‘* Whosoever by himself cr agent shall 
knowingly give or sell,”’ etc. Surely what a 
bartender ‘‘ knows’ about his customers is 
past finding out. During the past year the 
league has prosecuted 926 saloon keepers 
and preferred 1,592 charges, 605 of which 
were for selling liquor to minors and 897 
for sales to drunkards and ninety for keep- 
ing disorderly houses. There were fined in 
justice courts 581, held for criminal court 
158, fined in criminal court twenty-six and 
continued during the year 257. The cost of 
this social protective work has been $8,349. 
There is need, however, of an added force 
of agents to cover all the police districts. 
With an income of $15,000 the league could 
adequately wateh the 7,000 saloons in Chi- 
cago. 

The Ministers’ Union at its Monday meet- 
ing voted to observe Tuesday, Feb. 7, as an 
all day’s ‘‘retreat,’’ the object being to 
deepen and quicken the spiritual life of 
pastors. The program will consist of de- 
votional hours and the consideration of 
special topics, such as Culture of Spiritual 
Life, The Person of Christ in Christian 
Experience, The Minister’s Study of the 
Bible, Twenty-five Years of Pastoral Life in 
Chicago. 9. L. D. 


BERLIN, Jan. 3. 

If the Panama scandal just now calls 
attention to France the situation in Ger- 
many is not without interest. The trial and 
conviction of Rector Ahlwart, the over- 
whelming majority by which he has been 
elected to the Reichstag, where he can sit 
even with the sentence to imprisonment 
hanging over him, the fact that his name 
has become a sort of talisman fora majority 
of the Conservatives, who on their last party 
day took up his cry of anti-Semitism and 
gave it the first place in their new program, 
the further fact that Caprivi has rebuked 
the party for its interest in Ahlwart, and 
the assertion that additional developments 
in the line of the Ahlwart accusations may 
be looked for, together with the proposal of 
a law, which may be dignified with Ahl- 
wart’s name, for still severer punishment of 
such writings as the pamphlet for which 
Ahlwart has suffered, furnish the elements 
of a drama whose dénouement is eagerly 
awaited. As if to complicate matters and 
increase the burdens of the government let- 
ters have come to light which prove that 
Loewe, a Jew, the head of the firm which 
Ahlwart, in the name of patriotism, accused 
of furnishing poor guns to the army, long 
ago sought, without regard to the interests 
of his own country, to sell his wares to 
France, and that the great and honored 
firm of Krupp in Elberfeld, in the days im- 
mediately preceding the late war, did its 
best to procure orders for its guns from 
Louis Napoleon. Of course the excuse is 
that trade is one thing and patriotism an- 
other, and that a man may be true to his 
country and yet furnish its enemies with 
weapons of war. There is ‘no denying the 
fact that these discoveries, coming just after 
Ahlwart’s conviction, and seemingly con- 
firming some of his accusations against 








Loewe, have with some helped his cause 
and aided the Conservatives in their war. 
fare on the Jews. The hatred against the 
latter is not a personal hatred. It is not 
against Jews as Jews, but against the 
methods by which it is said they are fast 
getting the wealth of Germany into their 
hands that warfare is waged. It is said 
that they are dishonest, ever watching for 
the distress of Christians in order to take 
advantage of them, that they are usur- 
ers, that they are vicious in their lives, 
luxurious in their style of living, in a word, 
that they are an element of danger in the 
Fatherland against which all good and pa- 
triotic men ought to unite. This is the posi- 
tion of Dr. Stéecker, the eloquent preacher, 
the head of the Berlin City Mission, and one 
of the most influential members of the Con- 
servative party in the Reichstag. 

It is hardly right to condemn the leaders 
of this campaign unheard, even if their 
methods do not seem quite in unison with 
those of the New Testament. Of their pa- 
triotism, their devotion to what they believe 
to be the interests of their countrymen and 
of their love for the principles of Christian- 
ity as they understand them there can be 
no doubt. But how they can expect to 
change the character of more than 80,000 of 
the citizens of Berlin, and of nearly ten 
times that number in the whole of Germany, 
by an active campaign against them it is 
difficult to see. Certainly none of them 
would resort to the methods of Russia and 
expel them from the land, nor do they seem 
to be very anxious to convert them to Chris- 
tianity. The end of this struggle is not yet, 
nor are the present methods of carrying it 
on likely to secure the desired results. 

Interest at present is concentrated on the 
army bill and the tax bill. The latter, while 
limited in its application to Prussia, is yet 
bound up with the army bill and is really 
supplementary to it. The fate of these two 
bills no one can with certainty predict. 
With some modifications they may both 
pass, or at the last moment, as was the case 
with the school bill last year, both may be 
withdrawn. The army bill calls for an in- 
crease of about 85,000 men at an additional 
expense to the country of between $15,000,- 
000 and $20,000,000 a year. In return for 
this additional burden on the people it is 
proposed to reduce the time of service from 
three years to two, though under conditions 
which would make it possible to retain 
many of the recruits the full three years. 
It is claimed by its advocates that it 
will furnish the army with younger men, 
lessen the liability to service of older men 
hampered by business relations and the 
care of families, who go into battle with 
less of the dash and recklessness neces- 
sary for a victory than those who are free 
from these burdens, and that it is better 
to® spend money on an army of defense, 
which will prevent war, than to spend it in 
a war which the weakness of the country 
may cause and the end of which no one can 
foresee. The tax bill proposes to get the 
necessary revenue, so far as Prussia is con- 
cerned, from a tax on beer, brantwein and 
exchanges on the board of trade. It is 
doubtful if the revenue from these sources 
would be as large as is supposed. Many 
fear, also, that it would lead to an increase 
in intemperance through an increase of the 
price of beer, which is now the poor man’s 
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drink and which many would abardon for 
the cheaper and more dangerous drinks 
in the market. The bill also proposes 
to tax capital as well as income and to 
give over the care of the cities and towns 
to their respective authorities and, under 
certain restrictions, to permit them to tax 
land and its improvements and the business 
of the citizens as they deem best. The 
fear is lest under all these new methods of 
taxation the burdens will become excessive 
and more than the people can bear. At any 
rate, in a time of depression like this, when 
Germany as well as the rest of Europe is 
looking to a change in the American tariff 
for relief, it cails for unusual courage on the 
part of the government to propose measures 
which, in the most favorable circumstances, 
cannot fail to be a burden to the people. 
If, in the face of such difficulties, Caprivi 
can carry his measures, even with the help 
of the center, he will exhibit qualities of 
leadership which will add immensely to his 
fame. 

At present there is a lull in the Harnack 
discussion. This may be due in part to the 
refusal of Professor Harnack to write or say 
anything in his defense, but that the dis- 
cussion over the matters involved in the 
proposal to modify the Apostles’ Creed or 
substitute another creed in its place have 
come to an end no one believes. The su- 
preme authorities of the church have met 
in Berlin and have published a statement in 
which they say that no attempts to remove 
the Apostles’ Creed from ehurch worship or 
to change its form will be tolerated, and in 
which they further urge all who are in- 
trusted with the responsibility to see that 
no young men are ordained to the ministry 
who do not fully accept all the doctrines of 
the church. Of course this is satisfactory 
neither to the extreme right nor the left. 
There is no word of condemnation in it for 
Harnack and no proposal of a plan by which 
progressives, as they call themselves, can 
hope for greater latitude in the church than 
they now enjoy. But the moderates, un- 
doubtedly, approve the decision. 
meanwhile, attention will be directed anew, 
not to the apostolicum but to the sources 
of the statements it contains, the writings 
of Matthew and Luke. If the accounts of 
the birth and infancy of our Lord which are 
there given continue to stand the test of 
criticism as they hitherto have done the 
statements of the creed will be believed and 
people will not care to ask whether it was 
composed in the first century or in the eighth, 
by the apostles or by men who believed 
through the words of the successors of the 
apostles. 

The efforts of the government, especially 
of the emperor, to provide church accom- 
modations for the people of Berlin and its 
suburbs are likely to prove successful. 
Hardly a month passes without the dedica- 
tion of a new church or of an old one which 
has been enlarged and improved. These 
new buildings while plain are large and 
convenient. Built to stand for centuries 
they are located on the choicest corners of 
the city so that light can be secured on every 
side. They are furnished with a steeple 
and a bell. The organ is also in its place on 


the day of dedication and a pastor is ap- 
pointed, more than one if the parish require 
t, to look after the interests of the people 
from the first. 


There is no waiting for a 


In the. 


congregation. One is at hand the moment 
the church doors are opened. In the 
course of two or three years it is thought 
that it will be possible for all to find 
seats in churches near their homes. Of 
course there will be great numbers in Ber- 
lin, as in American cities, who will never 
enter a church, who will either give them- 
selves to the organization of ethical socie- 
ties or the support of unions of various sorts, 
will openly oppose all religious belief or will 
live in utter indifference to the claims of re- 
ligion. 

But it would be wrong to imagine that 
there is more infidelity in Germany than in 
the United States, or that the ministers in 
evangelical churches there work harder or 
are more interested in the spiritual welfare 
of their parishes than the ministers here. 
Work in the two countries greatly differs, 
but the aims are the same. Perhaps it is 
not too much to say that there are as many 
earnest Christians in these parishes, as 
much devotion of time and thought, and 
perhaps of money, to real Christian benevo- 
lence, at home and in foreign lands, as 
among the same number of people in our 
own country. It cannot be denied that the 
system of state support is a vicious one, but 
it has worked better in Germany than in 
some other countries and has produced re- 
sults which many of the more spiritually 
minded German Christians greatly prize 
and which they would be among the last to 
give up. No greater mistake could possibly 
be made than to look upon the evangelical 
church of Germany as given over to infi- 
delity. Some of the very men who have 
been freest in the criticism of the Scriptures 
have been devout and faithful members of 
the church. The majority of the pastors 
preach a simple, earnest gospel of faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ as the only ground of 
salvation, and they take the utmost pains to 
see that every child in the parish is taught 
the principles of Chfistianity and urged to 
accept them through an intelligent faith. 
The criticism of the universities and of 
learned professors, who write for each 
other, is one thing, the gospel which is 
preached in the churches, and which many 
of these same men preach, is quite another 
thing. FRANKLIN. 





OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


The writer in The Point of View of the 
February Scribner’s is optimistic enough to 
believe that ‘“‘the notion that one’s ‘ honor’ 
can be damaged by the action of another per- 
son is pretty generally obsolete. Brag is not 
so good a dog as he was. Bluff will not go so 
far. The code that regulates in these days the 
manners of the highest and most influential 
type of American gentlemen is actually to be 
found in the New Testament.”’ 

Claudio Jannet, writing on French Catho- 
lies and the Social Question, in the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics (January), says: ‘ All 
parties [in France] today, save some old doc- 
trinaires, are unanimously in favor of insuring 
by law one day of rest for workers of all ages 
and of both sexes. Itis a pure anti-Christian 
superstition that up to the present time has 
led the French legislator to refuse to designate 
Sunday for this purpose. Catholics are, of 
course, in the front ranks of the Popular 
League for Sunday Rest. . . . The great exam- 
ple of free America is the favorite argument 
of French Catholics in regard to this question.” 

Prof. E. D. Morris of Lane Seminary, in the 


Evangelist, describes the position of the Pres- 
byterian Church as Between Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis. Charybdis he defines as “the evil 
which will follow an indorsement of a higher 
criticism which handles the Bible as if it were 
literature merely and ignores itd supernatural 
origin and quality, which restricts the Bible 
to the illusive tests of personal feeling, or the 
critical taste, or ‘religious consciousness,’ to 
the ignoring of those great objective verities 
by which the Book of books ‘ certifies itself to 
be the Word of God.’” Scylla he describes 
to be ‘‘(1) a false interpretation of the Confes- 
sion of Faith on the question of the inerrancy 
of the ‘original autographs,’ (2) the asserting 
of something which is outside of the symbols 
as ‘authoritative’ and the attempt to impose 
it upon the denomination by processes not 
recognized in the constitution, (3) compel- 
ling subscription to every word of the denom- 
inational creed, (4) assuming that ‘the evil 
(if it be an evil) of applying the rules of his- 
torical criticism to the Bible can be cured by 
judicial processes.’ ”’ 

The editor of Zion’s Herald (Methodist Epis- 
copal) recently heard a critic say, ‘‘ The Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society has reached the point 
now where it must begin to die, unless it gives 
itself body and soul to some grand, practical 
crusade.’’ Adds the editor: ‘‘ True, very true, 
and the same will have to be said—if not now 
yet before very long—of our own Epworth 
League. The truthis, young Christian friends 
—and we may as well face it squarely—that an 
organization for the nurture of personal piety 
has no abiding root. ... Spiritual athletes 
cannot go on forever getting up muscle. It 
will only become a burden to them unless 
they get a chance to use it in some actual 
conflict. What are gymnastics good for if 
they remmin forever gymnastics? Wanted—a 
crusade! .. . something objective, something 
all-enlisting, something to set souls on fire 
with indignation and resolve.”’ 

The Catholic Review, commenting on the ap- 
pointment of Mgr. Satolli as apostolic dele- 
gate, confesses that ‘‘in his administration of 
the church the Popeis not infallible. He may 
make mistakes. He may act injudiciously, 
imprudently, prematareiy. But, as a rule, 
with few if any exceptions, he‘is the best 
judge of what is best to do, what is judicious, 
prudent and timely. He is enlightened by 
the Holy Ghost. He sees things from the in- 
side, with all their circumstances, some or 
many or all of which are unknown to the 
public. . . . Only in an extreme case, in which 
he had extraordinary enlightenment, closed to 
the Pope, would any one be justified in enter- 
taining an opinion contrary to a judgment of 
the visible head of the church.” 


ABROAD. 


Octavia Hill, in the Nineteenth Century (Feb- 
ruary), gives her opinions on Trained Workers 
for the Poor and asserts that ‘the training is 
best done from the natural home. ... In my 
estimation the work most needed now is in 
the homes of the people; and how are we to 
teach and help in the family if the sacred 
duties to parents, to brothers and sisters, if 
the old household claims seem to us of little 
moment and to be easily thrown aside for 
others? In my experience those who are 
deeply imbued with the spirit of family life 
are those who best help the poor; in this spirit 
they meet on the great human ground, older 
than thrones of equality, safer than our imag- 
inings of fresh arrangements for the world.” 

Lord Halifax, in view of what he has seen 
done in the Anglican Church during the last 
fifty years, has recently said that he expects 
to see the whole Romish ceremonial speedily 
restored in the English cathedrals and 
churches, Commenting upon this statement 
Archdeacon Sinclair has recently asked, 
‘*Would it not be better to... drop what- 
ever is distinctively evangelical about the 
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Reformation, never mention its principles in 
public teaching and leave them entirely to the 
Nonconformists?’’ The archdeacon answers 
“no,” and claims that the adherents of the 
principles of the Reformation have the laity 
hack of them. If this be so, asks the Christian 
World, ‘how comes it that the latter party 
during the last fifty years has gone on from con- 
quering to conquer, revolutionizing the order 
of worship, winning the game at the universi- 
ties, at convocations an4 before the legal tribu- 
nals, securing the lion’s share of ecclesiastical 
preferment and carrying easily the palm for 
eloquent preaching and for vigor in parochial 
work, while the opposite party is at this mo- 
ment in a position of humiliation and dis- 


credit.” 


—_>—_———— 


SCROOBY CLUB SKETCHES.* 


V. SCROOBY AND AUSTERFIELD, 


BY REV. MORTON DEXTER. 


It has been said already that in 1602 there 
was a Congregational chureh in Gainsbor- 
ough-upon-Trent in Lineolnshire. John 
Smyth was its pastor. In 1606, doubtless 
because of persecution, its majority, headed 
by Smyth, emigrated to Amsterdam. Some, 
probably most, of the minority, lived in or 
near to Scrooby, a few miles to the west, 
the village now famous as the place where 
the Pilgrim movement first took definite 
form. The modern Scrooby, identical in 
site with the on the Great 
Northern Railroad, hundred and 
fifty miles nearly north of London, fifty 
miles west from the North Sea, near 
Grimsby, and ninety miles east from Liver- 
pool. The old turnpike road from London 
to York and Scotland passes through it. 
Its population probably is not over two hun- 
dred and fifty at present and hardly can 
have been any larger two centuries ago. 

Looking west from the railway platform 
one sees, not more than a thousand feet dis- 
tant, a cluster of low cettages. chiefly of 
brick, with tiled or thatehed and 
shaded by overhanging elms. Hedges bor- 
the narrow lanes and, in the 


ancient, lies 


about a 


roofs 


der most of 
midst of the cottages, lies the ancient grave- 
yard in which stands the parish church, St. 
Wilfred’s. This has been restored and en- 
larged by adding 
side, since the time of the Pilgrims, but its 


an aisle upon the north 


graceful spire remains the same as then. 
In the eastern distance low hills form the 
horizon and woods limit the view more nar- 
rowly toward the west. The neighborhood, 
although not level, hardly undulates enough 
ty be called hilly, and consists of cultivated 
fields or green meadows separated by hedges 
and dotted with elms which shade the graz- 
ing cattle. It is a quiet farming region, not 
picturesque but possessing that charm of 
peacefulness so characteristic of much Eng- 
lish scenery. 

Walking up the lane from the railway to 
the village one sees at once on his right an 
irregular meadow. containing perhaps two 
acres. separated from the lane by a fence 
and a ditch. Beyond the meadow is a farm- 
house, long and narrow, extending north 
and south, having two stories and an attic, 
with low out-buildings on the east side and 
a garden, barnyards and farm buildings on 
the west. We published a picture of it on 
the first page of our issue of Jan. 5, which 
contained the opening sketch of this series. 
This house stands in part upon the site of 
the ancient manor-house. To reach it one 
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must pass around through the edge of the 
village and across the meadow. At first 
glance the house exhibits no appearance of 
antiquity, but examination discovers in the 
western wall, near its southern end on the 
outside, a wide, high arch and a deep 
and peculiar niche, neither of which has 
any modern use or meaning. The wall of 
this part of the house is very thick, like 
those customarily built in great houses in 
England from two to three hundred years 
ago, and the shape and arrangement of 
some 100ms in the building testify to their 
great age. There is much probability that 
this art of the structure was included in 
the original manor-house. 

In the stone wall which extends from the 
rear of the house back to the little river 
Ryton close by are broken pieces of chiseled 
stone, which suggest the former stateliness 
of the building, and in two of the present 
cow sheds the roofs are upheld by carved 
beams, the dimensions of which indicate 
that they once performed a similar service 
in the manor-house hall or chapel. Until 
recently there remained in the garden the 
stump of a very old mulberry tree, said to 
have been planted in 1530 by Cardinal Wol- 
sey while dwelling at the manor for several 
way to York after his fall 
from power. The ditch along the south 
edge of the meadow also marks the line of 
a part of the original moat. These are the 
only visible traces of the early appearance 
of the estate which remain. 


weeks on his 


The manor-house belouged to the arch- 
bishopric of York and was used for occa- 
sional retirement and as a resting-place in 
journeying to London. It was 
pleasant and also retired, although accessi- 
ble. Henry VIIL. probably lodged there at 
least once, and James L. liked it so much 
that he tried, but in vain, to buy the estate. 
The original house must have been built 
before 1500, for at that date Archbishop 
Savage spent a large sum uponit. The his- 
torian Leland says that in 1541 it was 


or from 


A great manor-place standinge witbyn a mote 
and {be} longing to the Archbishop of York: 
builded yn [in] to [two] courtes, whereof the 
tirst is very ample, and all builded of tymbre, 
saving the front of the haule, that is of bricke, 
to the wyech ose nditur per geadus lupidis [as- 
cent is made by stone steps]. The ynner 
courte building, as far as I marked, was of 
tvinbre building, and was not in co:npace past 
the 4 [quarter] parte of the utter [outer] courte. 

In addition to the moat it had fish ponds 
and gardens and unquestionably it was, for 
the times. a stately, imposing edifice. At 
preseut the location of the courts and the 
plan of the building remain conjectural. In 
1871, by permission of the late Lord Hough- 
ton, the lord of the manor, Dr. IT. M. Dexter, 
assisted by the writer, made many measure- 
ments and excavations in the hope of de- 
termining these particulars. The meadow 
is full of remnants of masonry beneath the 
turf and afew ridges and hollows indicate 
a possible outline. But no trustworthy con- 
clusions can be gained unless by more sys- 
tematic and extended excavation. In 1557 
Archbishop Heath leased the estate for 
twenty-one years, at £20, 15s per year, to 
his steward, James Bryne. In 1575 Arch- 
bishop Grindal leased it on the same terms 
to William Marshall. Later Archbishop 
Sandys leased it to his oldest son, Samuel, 
and he leased it, probably, to William Brew- 
ster’s father and, certainly, to William Brew- 
ster himself, after the senior Brewster's 
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death. We know that William Brewster, 
the Pilgrim, lived there from April 1, 1594, 
to the last of September, 1607. 

North of Scrooby, about a mile, lies the 
small market town, Bawtry, but, beyond the 
fact that probably some thus far unidenti- 
fied Pilgrims lived there, it has no special 
claim upon our notice. Another mile, 
almost due north, brings one to Auster. 
field, a little hamlet smaller than Scrooby 
and equally quiet. It contains a cottage in 
which, according to a probable tradition, 
William Bradford was born, and it is a mat- 
ter of record that he was baptized by Rey, 
Henry Fletcher on March 19, 1589, in its 
quaint litle church, St. Helen's. Here he 
doubtless worshiped during his boyhood, 
This church, too, has been modernized 
somewhat within, but its low, rough, but- 
tressed walls, its tiny belfry, its narrow 
windows with their diamond shaped panes, 
its oak chancel rail and the Norman arch of 
the porch with its ‘* zigzag and beak” or- 
namentation and its rude carving of a dragon 
must be essentially unchanged. 

These are but few and disconnected links 
to bind the present to the past. Yet, when 
it is remembered that—except by the build- 
ing of the railroad—the region has under- 
gone almost no change, that the tields and 
meadows lie substantially as they always 
have lain, that the courses of the high road 
and most of the crossroads are unaltered, 
that the tranquil waters of the Idle and 
the Ryton flowed formerly just where they 
flow today, and that the same shadowy hills 
bounded the horizon to the east and similar 
stretches of woodland to the west, it is easy 
to appreciate quite well how these scenes 
must have appeared to the familiar eyes of 
Brewster, Bradford, Robinson and the others 
who helped to form the Pilgrim church. 


BISHOP BROOKS. 


BY REV. GEORGE A. GORDON. 


It is indeed difficult to realize that this 
majestic Christian man is no longer with us, 
and that we shall see him in our streets, in 
our churches and at our great popular 
gatherings no more. Not since. the death 
of Daniel Webster has there been felt in 
this city a loneliness so great and universal, 
and not in our whole history has the de- 
parture of any man drawn after it such 
floods of love, veneration and noble regret 
as in the removal from our midst of Phillips 
Brooks. It is an honor to Boston that she 
recognized so early and adequately the 
genius of this remarkable man, and one who 
has witnessed the outpouring of the public 
heart over his sudden death must think 
better of his kind in all the days that are 
to come. The other night, as I passed by 
the home of the late bishop that now wears 
a look so deserted and sad and while his 
honored body was still there, 


Lying dead among his books 
The peace of God in all his looks, 


I found a poor, heart-broken old man pacing 
up and down in the weird morning light in 
front of the door, and every now and then 
stopping and turning his eyes toward the 
windows hoping that he might see again 
that great face, and when I came up to him 
he asked in tones that I shall not soon for- 
get if this was the bishop’s house and in 
which room he might be iying. It was an- 
other and a pathetic illustration of what 
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Bishop Brooks was to the humblest of his 
fellow-Christians. The readers of the Con- 
gregationalist will for weeks to come watch 
eagerly for some one to voice their venera- 
tion for this great spirit and their sense of 
loss and sorrow that he is no longer with 
them. They will wish that those who had 
the privilege of knowing him may continue 
ite about him that those who did not 

him may acquire a more vivid and 


to wr 


know 
lifelike impression of so wonderful a man. 


It is in answer to this longing, and not with 
the purpose to present any estimate of him, 
his genius or his work, that | now write 
these few simple words, 

Lean recall the glorious Sundays when it 
was my privilege to hear Phillips Brooks, 
then in the prime of his magnificent man- 
hood, preach. In college days and in the 
heart of all the questionings and uncertain- 
ties necessarily raised by philosophical stud- 
ies in the formative period of mental life, 
how eagerly those fresh, reassuring, inspir- 
ing and wonderful courses of thought were 
anticipated; and how the sound of that 
yoice—that came, as it seemec, out of the 
depths of the profoundest trouble with its 
tumultuous and thrilling message of hope — 
would speak to the silent and breathless 
soul as if God Himself were searching and 
comforting it! After those years when the 
feeling of reverence was too deep to allow 
even the expression of gratitude to the 
powerful preacher there came an oppor- 
tunity for utterance that brought in return 
one of those gracious notes written as by a 
sunbeam on a page of light that today are 
the treasure and pride of a thousand homes. 
Then came the romance of my ministry, the 
call to settle down to Christian work in the 
same town and in the same square with 
Phillips and in a ehureh full ot 
thankfulness for his influence and in friend- 
liest relations with Trinity. And what shail 
Isay of my great beloved and now revered 
that he was the strongest, 
kindest, friendliest neighbor that any min- 


Biooks 


neighbor but 

ister ever had. For nearly eight years he 
Was preaching in the fullness of his power 
over the way, and one of the things that 
constautly gave me heart and hope was the 
greatness of his ministry. 

Phillips Brooks had a great and beautiful 
mind and because of other gifts even more 
precious this may not be so obvious to all. 
We hear it said that he was not a thinker, 
and ina certain sense he was nut. He was 
in too sublime haste to stop and nicely ad- 
just ideas to each other or elaborate them 
into finished system; besides he clearly saw 
that all human thinking, theological and 
philosophical, even in its highest results is 
but provisional and only for a while, to be 
utterly superseded when the eternal day 
(dawns: and with a flash, as of lightning, he 
Went beyond the conclusions pf the tempo- 
ral mind and anticipated the look of reality 
when the imperishable in human thought 
shall have put on its immortal. vesture. 
Sometimes we have heard men say that they 
did not know what be was driving at, and 
With the modesty that is the inseparable 
concomitant of this class of human beings 
they concluded always that the trouble was 
With the intellect of the great preacher, 
whereas if they had consulted Paul he would 
have defined the real nature and source of 
their difficulty: “* Now the natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: 
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for they are foolishness unto him; and he 
cannot know them, because they are spirit- 
ually judged.”” Thousands did not under- 
stand Bishop Brooks; they felt him, drank 
him in through eager sympathies, opened 
the gates of emotion receptively to the 
mighty movement of that inspired person- 
ality. Lut them- 
selves to blame that they did not get more, 
Those who had the 


these thousands were 
and not the preacher. 
emotion capacity caught that side of Phil- 
lips Brooks, and those who did not have 
that capacity and who were without the 
higher gifts of intellect caught nothing and 
concluded, naturally enough, that there 
was nothing. But in the best work of this 
preacher there was always a wonderful play 
and sweep of intellect, the teeming sigus of 
subtle, comprehensive and penetrative in- 
sight, an exuberance of mental vigor, an 
abundance of intuition too great for full ut- 
terance and an amptitude that covered all 
the great experiences of the human heart. 
In the union of the metaphysical and the 


poetic there was in him a fine Platonic 
strain. A completer study of his mind 
would be an engaging and remunerative 


task, but for the present it must be passed 
over with these inadequate words. 

Nor must we linger upon the eloquence 
of the man, so unlike all the yreat oratory 
of recent times, so new and striking in its 
type, achieving its purpose by its native 
force, its utter genuineness and the magnifi- 
cent rush of its movement; for, after all, 
the thing that drew all hearts to Phillips 
Brooks was the uniqueness of the man, his 
wouderful simplicity and sincerity, his great 
unconsciousness, his massive goodness of 
heart, his towering humanity. above all his 
single-minded and sublime devotion to the 
kingdom of Christ. There never was a 
mind, in the whole history of Christian dis- 
cipleship, more completely and habitually 
filled witii the thought of the kingdom of 
God, nora heart more at “leisure from it- 
self,’ more free from all concern for petty 
individuaiism and selfishness of every form, 
more enthusiastically and thankfully given 
in seraphic ardor to the common and imper- 
ishable good of men, nor a will and life that 
more easily, sweetly and successfully fol- 
lowed the heavenly vision. Phillips Brooks 
made men aware, as few have ever done, 
of the realities of and the 
little world of sense and time shrank to 
its proper and pvor proportions as he rolled 
it into the presence of the divine. In a 
most important sense he was bigger than 
our world, vutgrew it on every hand, had 
found other and higher worlds the necessity 
of his heart. had discovered them in his di- 
vine Master and he was able, as few men have 
ever been, to make the humblest man feel 
that it was in him to become bigger than 
the world. 

Probably no man ever enjoyed the Chris- 
tian life more than Phillips Brooks. It was 
the passion of his heart all these years, 
from the time that under Dr, Vinton’s in- 
fluence he entered the service of his Master. 
The same may be said about his preaching; 
it was a supreme delight to him and he 
went to Trinity Church from Sunday to 
Sunday with a face lighted up with an 
immortal joy. Part of his great power, 


the invisible, 


both as a man and as a preacher, was the 
noble and splendid delight that he took in 
it all. 


He was a fortunate man in his in- 
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heritance, in his home training, in his op- 
portunities early and late for the finest cul- 
ture, in his power to attract to himself the 
best spirits and to find in all only the no- 
blest side, in the sphere and time of his 
ministry, and he was supremely fortunate 
in his capacity of happiness out of the high- 
est things, in the great grace of joy that 
Christ gave to him so plentifully, in the 
aptitude for an incessant and inspired de- 
light in the service of God. 

That he had for some time past contem- 
plated death as a possibility of the near 
future is now evident to all his friends, for 
although he never referred to death other 
than in a sweetly, one might almost say 
playfully, serious way, he did quite fre- 
quently refer to it within the past year or 
two. Iam reminded as I write these words 
of a beautiful call made upon me _ three 
years ago, such as he was accustomed to 
make upon his brother ministers, He had 
just preached his twentieth anniversary 
sermon and [ remarked to him that I had 
heard him preach his ninth. He replied 
that twenty years were a large part of a 
man's life and that could not expect 
more than another twenty, and then with 
full, instantaneous and loftiest seriousness 
he added (and they are words that are to 
me unforgetable and that 1 am sorry to part 
with), ** Then | hope something better will 


he 


came!”’ 

It has come, and we know that for such a 
soul there must be brighter ideals, more ex- 
alted companionships, a more splendid con- 
sciousness of power, vaster spheres of expe- 
rience and service, and that for which his 
whole beautiful life was one incessant sigh 
and exultant hope—the beatific vision of 


God. 
~<— 


THE BOOKS BOSTON BUYS. 


BY ©. M. BE. ROWE. 


For many years it has been my custom to 
find out what books have had large sales 
during the holidays. This may seem like 
judging literature from a commercial stand- 
point. But bouoks are produced to be sold 
and the sale of a book is reasonable evidence 
of its being read. The increasing output of 
books every year indicates a growing na- 
tional culture, especially as there is a steady 
advance in serious literature of permanent 
value. This demand and appreciation of 
the best in literature and the constant in- 
crease of books of high character to meet it 
—who shall say which is antecedent and 
which is consequent? 

The death of an author usually stimulates 
an interest in his work. ‘This has been 
specially marked in Tennyson, Lowell and 
Whittier. The little volume of the Quaker 
poet’s later verses, called At Sundown, dain- 
tily bound in white, must have had an enor- 
mous sale throughout the country when a 
single bookstall could dispose of nearly a 
thousand copies in December. And yet it 
is barely a quarter of a century since his 
poems were burned in the public square of 
a Southern city. Mr. Lowell's Old Enylish 
Dramatists, originally given in his memora- 
ble course of lectures at Lowell Institute, 
was sought by many holiday buyers. But 
the phenomenal sale, singularly enough, 
was granted a book about forty years old, 
Prue and I, by George William Curtis. A 
Boston historian declares this to be the 
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greatest novel ever produced by an Ameri- 
can. A story? Yes, but having that de- 
lightful quality of suggestiveness and ele- 
gance of diction which always characterized 
The Easy Chair. What to say is infinitely 
more important than how to say it, but lit- 
erature is at its best when rich thought 
clothes itself in felicitous expression. These 
three men were not doomed to wait for obit- 
uary notices and the marble worker, but 
tasted the delights of contemporary appre- 
ciation. Schoolboy and man of culture 
alike made their enjoyment felt. Is not 
‘‘ flattery an intoxicating potion whether we 
drink it from an earthern ewer ora golden 
chalice’? 

There has been a pathetic interest, possi- 
bly local, in the poems of George Pellew. 
A thin volume, perfect in typography and 
limited to 500 copies, contains the promise 
of genius that was not permitted to find 
fruition in the here and now. Mr. Pellew 
was greatly beloved by the literary set of 
St. Botolph Club and was one of those rare 
spirits vouchsafed now and then to show 
humanity’s sweetest phase. Thomas Sar- 
gent Perry, a Bostonian, well known for his 
interpretations of classic literature, was 
among the first to recognize Mr. Pellew’s 
ability. Mr. Howells has written a preface 
to the poems, analyzing his character and 
comparing his friendliness to the lovable 
charm of Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt. 
Mr. Pellew made a serious study of Jane 
Austen’s novels and after long investiga- 
tions in Ireland published Castle and Cabin. 

One of the saddest of the year’s books is 
the complete poems of Philip Bourke Mars- 
ton. These were collected and edited by 
his friend and literary executor, Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton, herself a singer of sweet- 
ness and strength. Her sympathetic sketch 
of this blind English poet is a most pathetic 
annal of a life that adversity seems to have 
claimed for its own. Bereft of mother, be- 
trothed, his dearest friend and then of the 
sister whose devoted service made life bear- 
able for him, no wonder the minor chord 
grew dominant in his songs until at thirty- 
seven years of age he entered that land 
‘where there shall be no more night.’’ 
His verses live, dear to the heart that is 
desolate or that loves the pure, deep notes 
born of suffering. 

The public appearance of Marion Craw- 
ford has stimulated the sale of his novels, 
Saracinesca being the favorite. Miss Wil- 
kins is riding the crest of a wave of pop- 
ularity and her story of Jane Field found 
many buyers. Like Miss Jewett she finds her 
types in the life of a country village. Miss 
Wilkins reproduces with the fidelity of a 
photograph, but Miss Jewett works with 
the insight and finish of a miniature painter. 
The only other novel specially reported in 
the Christmas sales is Chatelaine of La 
Trinité, by Henry B. Fuller. 

It is pleasant to know that books of sci- 
entific interest claimed a share of public 
attention. Notes by a Naturalist, by Henry 
Nottidge Moseley, the Oxford man who has 
made famous the voyages of H. M. Steam- 
ship Challenger, was much called for, as 
also was The Land of the Cliff-Dwellers. 
This is the work of Frederick H. Chapin, a 
Hartford member of that enterprising Bos- 
ton society, the Appalachian Club, which 
not only climbs mountains and scours ’cross 
country on snowshoes, but stands for the 


diffusion of a knowledge of archeology, 
geology, botany, etc., and occasionally pub- 
lishes an important volume like the Cliff- 
Dwellers. 

Considerable interest was shown in the 
Autobiographical Notes of William Bell 
Scott of London. He wasan artist of ability 
whe tried to be a poet but couldn’t. He 
was rich in his friendships and chats delight- 
fully about Walter Scott, Keats, the Carlyles, 
George Eliot, Leigh Hunt and, later, the 
Rosettis, Holman Hunt and the other pre- 
raphaelites. He gives amusing incidents of 
Turner, Swinburne and Ruskin whom he 
disliked. 

Among the most important publications 
of last year were two art books from London. 
Those familiar with The Renaissance in 
Italy, by J. A. Symonds, recognize in his 
enthusiasm for art, his painstaking criti- 
cism and his unerring literary taste just the 
man to write a life of that masterful soul, 
Michael Angelo. With a close acquaintance 
of Grimm’s biography and some knowledge 
of the others I have read this latest one 
with the feeling that the last word has been 
said. Mr. Symonds has searched the Buo- 
narroti archives of the Laurentian Library 
at Florence, containing documents and fam- 
ily letters hitherto inaccessible. Bookseller 
Clarke made no mistake in ordering for 
Boston 125 copies of the 1,000 printed. Ten 
years ago he would hardly have risked tak- 
ing a dozen copies. 

Mr. Symonds, the son of a Greek scholar, 
isan Englishman whose delicate health com- 
pels a Southern residence. After many 
years in Florence he has recently built a 
charming home at Davos Platz among the 
Tyrol hights. His wife has been helpful by 
her sketches in water colors and her sister, 
the famous Marianne North, often added en- 
couragement and criticism. He was once a 
candidate for the professorship of poetry at 
Oxford, and the rare beauty of his style 
proves him a worthy successor of Matthew 
Arnold and Ruskin. 

Although too costly for average mortals, 
Nature in Art, a fine folio by Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, found a quota of buyers. His 
book on etching has long been an authority 
but this last volume is the ripe product of 
years of critical art study. With patient 
discrimination he examines the part man 
has had in representations of religious and 
historical art as well as portraiture and 
genre. The fifty illustrations are very choice 
and are etchings, mezzotint, photogravure 
or woodcuts—whichever best interprets the 
picture. It is an important and valuable 
contribution to the literature of art criti- 
cism. Mr. Hamerton is artist, critic, poet 
and novelist, with English solidity and 
French versatility, indeed, he is the excep- 
tional Englishman who flourished under 
transplanting to France. He lived twenty 
years in an old chateau at Autun, where his 
best work was done. Not long ago his only 
daughter, the wife of a university professor 
at Paris, induced him to settle near the Bois 
de Boulogne. 

The curiosities of the holiday sale include 
some Japanese books on untearable crepe 
and young eyes could have no better artistic 
training than these charming illustrations. 
One book gives a legend of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Strange to say there was a great de- 
mand fora gay little book on The Scottish 
Clans and Their Tartans, containing colored 


examples of all the complicated plaids. Tig 
Drury Lane Boys’ Club is Mrs. Burnett's 
sketch of the club founded by her boys, the 
printing of this brochure being wonderfully 
well done by Vivian Burnett. ; 

Is not this survey a straw that indicates 
which way sets the current of book buying 
which bears along the reading and thinking 
of the community? 

stint ee oh ik 


JAMES GILLESPIE BLAINE. 


BY REV. E. B. WEBB, D. D. 


Mr. Blaine came of good stock. His ap. 
cestors were men of sturdy qualities, chival- 
rous, hospitable, generous, patriotic and re. 
ligious. In this country, naturally enoug);, 
a man’s hard start in life, if he comes to 
anything, is much honored. His eminence 
in after life has the advantage of being com. 
pared with his lowly beginning. Not a few 
of our distinguished men have started from 
the log cabin. No doubt poverty, privation 
and hard toil do contribute to some men’s 
success in life, as an adverse wind helps the 
eagle to rise. All honor to the pluck and 
patience of such. 

But plenty, a hospitable home, good 
books, newspapers—if they do not carry 
gossip and dirt—leisure to read in the morn- 
ing, leisure to enjoy intellectual society and 
refined companions, and the full measure of 
school terms and academic years are good 
and greatly to be desired. For lack of these 
many a man leads a blighted and barren life. 
To one who knows the history of Mr. 
Blaine’s family it is easy to see whence 
came the fullness, the quantity and quality 
of the man, the easy grace of manner, the 
personal kindliness in daily life, the genial 
hospitality, the ready command of historic 
wealth and intense patriotism, the broad 
statesmanship. Blood and brain he in- 
herited, and blood and brain will tell. So 
also will early studies and youthful associa- 
tions. It is something to be thankful for, 
as I think, when a man of wealth and of 
family eminence gives himself to the hon- 
orable and laborious occupations of public 
life. A wise old clergyman, who had seen 
much of the best society and was familiar 
with good literature, used to say, after a 
summer evening’s call from Mr. and Mrs. 
Blaine soon after they came to Augusta, 
‘*A very bright man is Mr. Blaine.’ Re 
markably well versed in substantial litera- 
ture and also in current affairs he certainly 
was even at that early age and cordially 
responsive to the claims of Christianity. 

One of the marked things about the man 
was his versatility. He possessed a wide 
range of powers symmetrically and well 
developed. He was a good linguist and a 
good mathematician, a good editor and 4 
good financier, a good partisan and a good 
parliamentarian, a skillful antagonist and a 
generous rival, a popular stump orator and 
an able diplomatist, an advocate at the bar 
and a judge on the bench, affable in small 
talk and the master of great principles. 
Not learned nor a man of models as Sumner 
was, but less ponderous and far more prac- 
tical. Not a philosopher as Seward was, 
but as to the future of our country quite as 
optimistic and in difficulties quite as invent 
ive. As logical as Fessenden, as bold as 
Chandler, he was. 

In the autumn of 1884 he made 40 
speeches, all on the tariff. But his ap 
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proaches to the subject and his settings of 
it are marvelous for variety, freshness and 
interest. I wish we could tell ‘the old, 
old story” with like versatility. Defeated 
in the election for the presidency—perhaps 
at the polls—in less than three days he was 
seated in his library and at work upon 
his Twenty Years of Congress. 

Mr. Blaine’s ready command of all his re- 
sources was very remarkable. The princi- 
pal of the school where he taught the blind 
for a couple of years, and won by the 
prilliancy of his oral instruction and the 
kindness of his heart all the pupils to 
himself, says he was very entertaining in 
conversation, great in figures and fond of 
debate. And it was a pleasure to discuss 
with him, like a review of one’s own half 
forgotten reading, because he was so ready 
to support his views by citations from 
different authors and nations. One who 
gives an hour to the reading of those short 
speeches which he was accustomed to make 
in the later years of his life must be often 
surprised at the allusions, parallels and anal- 
ogies which he meets. 

Any student, give him time enough, can 
vo into his library and study up a speech 
and enrich it with quotations and allusions. 
And all honor to such painstaking and 
persistent workers. But Mr. Blaine, in the 
exercise of a supremely retentive memory, 
had the ready command of all his vast re- 
sources. He could naturally, easily and 
on the instant produce a fact, a date, a 
mass of figures which he read ten years 
before. Here, of course, was one element 
of his success in debate. 

As a public man his influence was always 
given to what he believed to be for the 
maintenance of sound principles, wise legis- 
lation, honest finance and good govern- 
ment. It is not claimed by his warmest 
friends that he was free from faults, im- 
perfections and mistakes. Perhaps the mil- 
lennium will shine on such men. His 
friends, in conversation, would not infre- 
quently make bold to criticise his speeches 
and challenge the righteousness of his vote, 
but usually with the result of being silenced, 
if not convinced, by the cogency of his re- 
plies. Often they would find that they had 
tissed the exact point at issue, or, in their 
own minds, had substituted the whole prin- 
ciple for what was only a partial applica- 
tion of it. He spoke from principle and 
gave reasons for his conclusions. 

Of the uprightness of his life in Congress, 
of the judicious character of his political 
influence, of the purity of his motives, it 
would be difficult to find a more marked 
proof than that which was given him by the 
whole House of Representatives, both par- 
ties and all cliques, when he finally left the 
speaker's chair and came down upon the 
floor of the House. 

No man in the Government occupies a 
more exposed position or stands under a 
stronger light than the speaker of the 
House. He is watched where nothing can 
be hidden. The slightest mistake, the least 
leaning to one side or the other, the shadow 
of self-interest, however remote the cause, 
are instantly apparent to sleepless eyes and 
tre sure to be taken up and magnified to 
the fullest extent in the newspapers. Men 
Struggling for supremacy must be ruled 
(own. Decisions, covering vast interests 
arousing intense disappointment, must 
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be made on the instant. Justice is the 
speaker’s only shield. At the end of a serv- 
ice surpassed in length, I believe, by only 
two others in the history of the Government, 
and seldom equaled, Mr. Blaine left the 
chair to receive, like Samuel, the most dis- 
tinguished ruler and republican in Israel, 
the unparalleled and unanimous expression 
of the esteem and approbation of the whole 
House. Were not his career and his record 
before their eyes? Why had they elected 
and re-elected him again and again? What 
but clean hands would such a body of men 
approve? What but an honorable record 
would they indorse? 

And yet no man in public life has been 
more cruelly assailed or more malignantly 
pursued, It seems sometimes as if the 
newspapers, as well as society, are subject 
to violent fits of fashion. If one comes out 
with great sensational headlines and rushes 
to the sidewalk with the cry, ‘‘ Stop thief!”’ 
all the dogs in the kennels and all tbe little, 
senseless, surly curs throughout the country 
catch up the bark and join in the pursuit. 
There was a time when it was the fashion 
to speak of Mr. Blaine with hints of some 
dark, portentous discovery about to be made 
known and with stinging implications. 
And no man ever felt more keenly the bit- 
ter injustice of such treatment. 

The fact is most people are altogether 
too ready to take up a railing accusation 
against a public man, and those least ac- 
quainted with public men seem readiest to 
believe a lie against them. The truth is 
our public men are as good as those that 
elect them. And once elected there are 
many motives of one kind and another to 
make them better. If it is true, as is 
claimed, that the newspaper press of the 
country is to be found on the side of right- 
eousness, when a fair, open issue is made 
between righteousness and unrighteousness, 
then for a man who wants to retain his 
office to go wrong before the country 
is simply to show himself a fool. By 
such motives some are influenced. But 
others, scores and hundreds of them, are 
governed by no such consideration. Scru- 
pulously responsive to the claims of honor 
and conscience and God, right they do be- 
cause it is right and wrong they loathe 
because it is wrong. ‘They are as far above 
the corruption of which they are suspected 
as the stars are above the sty. No purer 
men live. No better Christians breathe a 
daily prayer to heaven. They expect to 
give account to God for the deeds done in 
the body and they live accordingly. 

It was much enjoyed, and certainly is 
something pleasant to remember, that 
nearly all the leading men in both of the 
great political parties were Mr. Blaine’s 
personal friends—many of them for years 
warmly attached to him. Principles and 
convictions he possessed and was ever ready 
to defend them, but his mind and heart 
reached out far beyond political differences 
or parties, and, 1 think, one of the pleas- 
antest incidents of his weary confinement to 
the sickroom has been the numerous mes- 
sages of esteem and affection that have 
come from his former political opponents 
and rivals. 

This very imperfect sketch of Mr. Blaine’s 
personality must not be closed without a 
word or two concerning his personal influ- 
ence and the secret of his manifest power. 


There was a peculiar charm in his private 
conversation and in his public speech, some- 
thing vital that one found himself yield- 
ing to unconsciously and willingly. What 
was it? One can say no more than he once 
said of the oratorical power of Mr. Burlin- 
game—it was magnetism. If asked what is 
magnetism we can only say, ‘‘ a power grow- 
ing out of a mysterious gift, partly intellec- 
tual, partly spiritual, largely physical, a 
power whose laws are unknown, whose 
origin cannot be traced, whose limits can- 
not be assigned,’ but let no young man 
think that this ever was, or ever can be, a 
substitute for the severest mental discipline 
and the incessant accumulation of knowl- 
edge. Nothing in Mr. Blaine’s career gives 
the least countenance to any such false po- 
sition. He inquired and read and thought 
and grew in mental stature and power as 
long as health and strength continued. And 
his death at this time is not only the sore 
bereavement of his family and of a great 
company of friends but a calamity to the 
nation. For forty years he had grown with 
the growth of the country. Discerning the 
future greatness and glory of the United 
States he desired to make this Republic the 
friend and helper of every people on these 
Western continents. Who is to take his 
place and carry forward his broad and be- 
neficent designs? 


A life in civic action warm, 

A soul on highest mission sent, 
A potent voice of parliament, 
A pillar steadfast in the storm. 
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IS UTAH REDEEMED? 


BY SECRETARY CHARLES R. BLISS. 





Recent political changes have made early 
statehood for Utah imminent, and if not op- 
posed on moral grounds certain. The peril 
of having in the American Union a polyga- 
mous commonwealth justifies a careful prob- 
ing of the Mormon ulcer to see if the process 
of healing has begun. Various general facts 
involve the question in grave doubt. 

Mormon harmony is one of these. Such 
a system as the Mormon Church, compact, 
highly organized on the basis of polygamy 
and other doctrines believed to be divinely 
inspired, cemented by memories of alleged 
martyrdoms suffered in loyalty to those doc- 
trines and sustained by a brotherhood at- 
tached to those doctrines with all the fervor 
of fanaticism, could not endure the shock 
of a sudden abandonment of any of them 
without outbreaks and apostasies, The ab- 
sence of such apostasies, coupled with the 
remarkable enthusiasm of the church as 
evinced in its immense convocations and un- 
interrupted progress, justifies the inference 
that neither polygamy nor any other impor- 
tant doctrine has been renounced. No Mor- 
mon leader ever failed to admit, when ques- 
tioned, that polygamy as an article of faith 
has never been abandoned. Wilford Wood- 
ruff, the author of the manifesto suspend- 
ing polygamy, months after that paper was 
issued made this admission under oath. 

Not a line has ever been published by a 
Mormon apostle, seer or bishop throwing a 
shade of discredit upon polygamy as a doc- 
trine and a duty derived from heaven, Not 
a standard Mormon work enjoining polyg- 
amy has ever been withdrawn from public 
sale in Mormon stores. In fact, not a word 
condemning polygamy in its effect on the 
home, society or the individual, or express- 
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ing a shade of regret on account of a prac- 
tice so hostile to the convictions of good 
men and so fruitful of discord between the 
Government and the Mormon church, can be 
traced to Mormon lips. On the contrary. 
the verdict of the world against polygamy 
is denounced by all Mormons as an outrage 
on the rights of conscience, and all laws 
enacted to suppress it are declared unjust 
and flagitious. Courts that condemn polyga- 
mists are execrated and men imprisoned for 
that crime are accounted martyrs. 
In the remarkable fast decreed and held 
by the Mormon Church, Dec. 23, 1889, when 
the penitentiary was staring polygamists in 
the face, the eight topics for prayer arranged 
by the First Presidency omit all reference 
to polygamy and every other Mormon sin 
but relate almost wholly to the ‘snares,”’ 
‘*plots’’ and ‘‘schemes”’ to ‘‘ defraud the 
saints of their liberties.’”” Touching the 
ills suffered from the laws against polyg- 
amy the language of the Latter Day Saints 
words as these—‘‘ robbed 
of rights,’ ‘‘ abused,’ ‘ vilified,” *‘en- 
snared,’’ ‘** persecuted.’’ And now, since 
the bearing of the nation toward them has 
become more friendly, because, through the 
potency of the prison, they have decided to 
respect the law, they are about to have a 
day of thanksgiving to offer their gratitude 
to God for having * turned the hearts of 
their enemies,” displaying a religious versa- 
tility, not to say insincerity, quite impossi- 
ble to any other people. 

The celebrated manifesto issued by Presi- 
dent Woodruff in the autumn of 1890, sus- 
practice of polygamy, was 
all the qualities necessary to 
It was 


teems with such 


pending the 
wanting inp 
give it the force of a religious edict. 
not declared to be a revelation by a seer of 
the church. It was not issued by the priest- 
hood in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
It was simply advice, not made binding by 
the power of the keys. Born of no moral 
convictions and designed but to loosen the 
grip of the law on offenders, it binds neither 
the Mormon Church nor the Mormon con- 
science and is a pledge neither of present 
nor future ecclesiastical action. Indeed, it 
is said to be an open secret in Mormon cir- 
cles that the manifesto can be revoked or 
nullified at any and, on obtaining 
statehood, will be. 

Polygamy as now practiced, though vastly 
less brazen and open in Utah than formerly, 
is yet an actual evil of large extent and 
great virulence. In two extended visits to 
Utah in the last fourteen months and ina 
large correspondence with residents of the 
Territory I have gained information quite 
inconsistent with many published reports. 
In one of these visits a reputable physician, 
having a wide practice in a country town, 
after much questioning declared that within 
the circle of his practice there were thirty 
men wkom he knew to be living polygamous 
lives. A recent letter, now lying before me, 
from a prominent man in another country 
town in Utah, mentions the names of nine 
men, most of whom are known to be living 
polygamous lives and all are believed to be. 
These facts denote the rule rather than the 
exception in numerous localities. 

Giving due account to the facts that po- 
lygamy has always been held by the Mor- 
mons as an article and duty of religion, that 
so far from having been abrogated it has 
been reaffirmed to be such up to the present 


time 
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day by all Mormon authorities, that opposi- 
tion to it on the part of Government has al- 
ways been, and is still, denounced by them 
as a wanton invasion of the rights of con- 
science, and that it is now widely and per- 
sistently practiced, it will follow that the 
coming of statehood must be regarded as 
involving a possible evil and disgrace of por- 
tentous magnitude. 

Ilow can such evil and disgrace be averted? 
(1) It will not be safe to rely upon any 
Mormon manifestoes or promises. No mere 
agreements with the Mormon Church that 
cannot be enforced by national power should 
command for a moment the nation’s faith. 
(2) It will not be safe to rely upon the non- 
Mormon interests and forces now in Utah. 
By majorities of three to one the Territory, 
as a whole, is in Mormon power. Only 
three cities have been wrested from the 
church, and a few years of boycotting on 
the part of Mormons will reconquer those. 
(3) New and widely extended measures to 
people parts of Utah with non-Mormon col- 
onies should be adopted. Utah can sustain 
a far larger population than she now has. 
There is not a richer commonwealth west 
of the Mississippi River than Utah is des- 
tined to become under the reign of whole- 
some influences. (4) ‘* Until,’ says a promi- 
nent home missionary in Utah, ‘‘we are 
sure that the establishment of the old Mor- 
monisim is not to be the result of the coming 
of statehood we ought not to give up a 
single Christianizing agency but rather in- 
crease the efficiency of all." More prayer 
and money and Christian force of all kinds 
should be put into schools, churches and 
every other measure of Christian influence. 

—_— 


PROHIBITION IN KANSAS. 
BY PRESIDENT PETER MO VICAR, WASHBURN COL- 
LEGE, TOPEKA. 

At the close of the recent election the 
impression was quite prevalent, especially 
at the Easc, that prohibition in Kansas had 
received a severe blow and would soon have 
to give way to a local option or high license 
policy. The report was extensively circu- 
lated, also, that the governor-elect, F. Lew- 
elling, the leader of the People’s party, had 
announced that he would leave the enforce- 
ment of the prohibitory law to each com- 
munity, thus reducing prohibition, in its 
practical operation, to mere local option. 
Added to all this was the statement that 
the proposition for calling a convention to 
revise the constitution had carried and that 
the whole question of prohibition, as a cor- 
porate part of the constitution of the State, 
would have to be fought over again as at 
the beginning. 

Since the election, however, the facts, as 
they appear from the recent official count, 
show that the proposition for calling a con- 
stitutional convention was defeated, lack- 
ing nearly 80,000 of the number of votes 
requisite. That the constitution needs re- 
vision on some points is generally conceded, 
and temperance people would not object to 
such a convention under ordinary circum- 
stances. But in this instance the large ma- 
jority of those who voted for the constitu- 
tional convention were unquestionably anti- 
prohibitionists, resorting to this method as 
a flank movement with a view to elude the 
friends of prohibition and gain in an in- 
direct way what they could not reasonably 
hope to gaiu by a direct issue. The gov- 
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ernor-elect, also, positively denies that he 
ever announced any intention to deal with 
the violation of prohibitory laws in any way 
different from that in dealing with the 
violation of other criminal laws. Indeed, 
the oath of office in this, as in other States, 
requires of the governor an impartial exe. 
cution of all the laws of the State, and a 
refusal or failure to do so renders him liable 
to impeachment. 

Prohibition has been in operation in Kap- 
sas for over ten years. It has had to meet 
almost every obstacle. By day and by night 
the liquor interests hive been arrayed jn 
solid column against it. Lower courts, in 
many instances influenced by local and _per- 
son prejudices, have given adverse deej- 
sions which, as might naturally be expected, 
weakened public sentiment, for the time 
being, in the enforcement of the law. These 
adverse decisions of the lower courts, how- 
ever, have uniformly been reversed in the 
higher courts, and especiallv in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the mainte- 
nance of the fundamental principle that a 
community or a State has the absolute right 
to restrict and prohibit the manufacture and 
sale of whatever is deemed deleterious to 
the best interests of the community. The 
public sentiment in favor of prohibition 
has never been stronrer in Kansas than it 
is today. The strictly prohibition party 
at the 
ernor cast only 4,295 votes. 
largely to the fact that the principle of pro- 
hibition as a mora! reform is sweeping be- 
The large majovity in the 


recent election in its vote for gov- 


This was owing 


yond party lines. 
Republican and People’s party, when the 
principle comes to the test, are prohibition- 


ists. 

An important element of strength in this 
prohibitory movement is its incorporation 
into the constitution of the State. This 
gives it a stability which could hardly have 
been secured by mere statutory enactment, 
subject to be repealed by each succeeding 
legislature. As it now stands no conven- 
tion can be called fer revising the constitu- 
tion unless authorized by a vote of the peo- 
ple, with a majority equal to one-third of 
all the votes cast on the proposition ata 
general election. The resubmission of an 
amendment to the constitution requires a 
two-thirds vote of the Legislature, so en- 
trenched on every side has prohibition be- 
come. 

If prohibition, either in the forin of re- 
submission or constitutional convention, 
were an open question millions of dollars 
by the liquor dealers all over the land would 
be hurled into the campaign with a view to 
vitiate public sentiment and, if possible, 
win the day. The temperance people in 
Kansas wish to avoid such an issue and 
hold the vantage ground already gained. 
But more and more, as the conflict wages, 
does the conviction deepen that, back of the 
constitution and statutes, a strong moral 
and religious sentiment on the part of the 
people must prevail to insure the effective 
enforcement of the law. The Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union and the State 
Temperance Union are doing a noble work. 
Thus far it looks as if prohibition had come 
to Kansas to stay. Already it has proved a 
great blessing to the State. Thousands and 
tens of thousands of our youth are growing 
up without ever having seen an open saloon 
and beyond the reach of its influence. 
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The Home. 
WEAKNESS. 





BY MAY RILEY SMITH. 


What ills escape to sting the world today 
Through the loose meshes of a pliant will! 
Weakness is an ignoble mistress, still, 

While Passion may with bolder weapons slay, 
Insidious Weakness doth hold equal sway ; 
For with such drugs she can men’s senses fill 
They sleep upon her knees, nor dream of ill; 
Then Sampson has the old, sad price to pay. 


From Pilate’s hand she drew the scepter down, 

Forthough he cried, “‘ Whatevil hath Hedone?”’ 

“He feared the people ’’ and King Ceesar’s frown 

More than the anguish of the sinless One; 

And Weakness made him miss the truest fame 

That ever stooped to crown a ruler’s name. 
—_— 

Severe criticisms were passed recently 
upon a firm of builders because they had 
put up in a small city, where land was 
cheap, a large apartment house, ‘‘ Here 
will be ten families crowded together under 
one roof,’ said the critics, ‘‘ when each one 
might just as well have a roof of its own.” 
But when the ten flats which the building 
contained were rented another side of the 
question came to light. Seven were oc- 
cupied by families of women who had 
naturally suffered much from timidity when 
living in isolated dwellings, or who had been 
crowded and inconvenienced when hiring 
rooms in the homes of other people. Two 
other familes were those of traveling sales- 
men who were obliged to be out of town 
more than half the time. The modern flat, 
even in its best form, may not be a model 
dwelling place, but it is blessedly adapted 
to the purpose ef setting the fatherless in 
families. 


During the last few years it has become 
in the Episcopal Church for 
women to observe what are called ‘ quiet 
days.’ These seasons correspond in general 
to the * retreats”? for clergymen, occasions 
when they withdraw for a time from the 
perplexities and distractions of their work 
and meditate upon the great problems of life 
and death. Some one who has special 
aptitude for spiritual teaching usually gives 
a series of brief lectures or familiar talks. 
In of the women’s gatherings the 
meditations and addresses are upon the 
duties and temptations peculiar to the sex. 
At first thought there seems to be some- 
thing essentially selfish and morbid in this 
isolation of one’s self, even for a day, from 
the busy activities of the outside world. 
But it is the testimony of those who observe 
these ‘quiet days’ that one returns to the 
hurry and rush of modern life, and even to 
her church and benevolent* work, with a 
certain repose of soul and clearness of judg- 
ment which enables her to render more efli- 
cient service in the home and the community 
at large than before. Is the plan worth a 
trial among the Congregational sisterhood? 


customary 


case 


One of the most remarkable women of 
the century has recently passed away in the 
death of Mrs, Abby Hopper Gibbons of New 
York City. Her father, a Hicksite Quaker, 
was an ardent abolitionist and aided no less 
than 2,000 fugitive slaves to escape by 
means of the ‘‘underground railroad.” 
Thus she grew up in an atmosphere charged 
with sympathy for the downtrodden and 
Unfortunate and the greater part of her long 





life was devoted to reformatory and philan- 
thropic work. She had an experience of 
more than three years as an army nurse in 
hospital and camp. At the advanced age of 
eighty-nine she went to Albany and held 
long conferences with the legislative com- 
mittee and secured the passage of a bill for 
a reformatory for women and girls which 
Governor Hill had previously vetoed. The 
secret of her marvelous activity and devo- 
tion to humanity is revealed in this testi- 
mony from one who enjoyed her friendship 
for many yeays: 

Not long ago she told me that in the home 
of her childhood the Bible was always at 
hand. Her mother, a lovely Quakeress, was 
wont to gather the family around her to read 
and explain to them the precious truths of 
God’s Word. Thus was developed the faith 
which bore abundant fruit beyond fourscore 
ahd ten years. She had the hopeful spirit of 
a Christian for, notwithstanding her long ex- 
perience in labors for the degraded and in 
measures for the defeat of vicious legislation, 
she said that she never despaired of anybody. 
God grant to our country for all time women 
who shall follow her bright example! 


—~_ 


A CHILD'S SAVINGS BANK. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


‘“*You see,” said the little mother with 
great complacency, ‘‘ we are early beginning 
to teach Freddie to save his pennies. Here 
is his bank, the cleverest contrivance you 
ever saw. You drop the penny on the dog’s 
paw, the dog opens his mouth and wags his 
tail and the money drops through this tiny 
slit into a receptacle below, while the watch- 
dog remains on guard. Mr. G. and I have 
determined to guide our children from the 
first in ways of economy, for we agree in 
our contempt of a spendthrift. Freddie 
already takes satisfaction in feeling the 
increasing he/tiness of his cute little bank.”’ 

The incident awakened grave reflections 
in my mind, and I wondered very much 
whether the young parents, having been 
impressed with a partial view of an excellent 
thing in character, were not, after all, mak- 
ing a mistake in the bent they were giving 
their golden-haired boy. 

Thrift is a praiseworthy virtue. It is a 
sturdy plant, flourishing and flowering in 
soils which refuse rootage to weaker growths. 
To be thrifty is to be self-denying, to be 
frugal, to work steadily toward an ultimate 
goal, to be honest in one’s dealings, to lay 
up for the rainy day. The thrifty family 
are provident and fore-handed. They have 
assets, resources. They build up a reputa- 
tion for solvency and their record challenges 
ivvestigation. 

But the more I consider the matter the 
more it comes home to me that thrift is only 
praiseworthy as its exercise affords oppor- 
tunity for a still higher virtue to flourish, as 
it prepares the way for generosity. The 
liberal soul sees farther, builds better and 
does more good in the world than the 
merely thrifty soul. To save that one may 
give is noble. To give systematically while 
one saves is noble. To be self-denying to 
one’s own ease, one’s own indulgence, one’s 
own rash impulses, and thus to have it in 
one’s power to bestow without grudging and 
with lavish hand, is to live according toa 
grand ideal. 

I would have the child’s savings bank by 
all means and I would encourage the child 
to put by his pennies, but it should be that 
his little hand might have it in its power by 
and by to put a pair of shoes on another 





child’s little naked feet, or to help send a 
missionary box to a Sunday school on the 
frontier. Our children lose an important 
part of education because our methods of 
giving are so often slipshod and spasmodic, 
not, in fact, methods but sporadic impulses. 

The child’s giving should be his own, and 
to this end every child should have some- 
thing belonging to him and under his indi- 
vidual control, of and from-which his gifts 
should be taken. As soon as the little boy 
or girl is old enough, and that is very early © 
in life, the savings bank ought to be supple- 
mented by the weekly allowance. Let this 
be regularly given to the child and the child 
taught to administer it wisely. As years 
come and go the youthful income will na- 
turally be increased and its owner, taught 
to save and to spend with discretion, will be 
prepared in a measure for one of the great 
obligations of life. 

No child should be taught to hoard. Ifa 
parent observe in a child the dawning of 
a tendency to the niggard clutch upon toys, 
candies or pennies, which is a straw to indi- 
cate future stinginess, he or she should at 
once take measures to correct this evil. 
A miser and a spendthrift are equally des- 
picable in divine and human eyes. 

Money is responsibility. ‘‘Give an ac- 
count of thy stewardship” will be said, aye, 
s being now said, day by day, to every one 
of The little savings bank is chiefly 
valuable as it furnishes a stepping stone 
toward the formation of right principles in 
the use of that with which our Father has 
intrusted us. 

I knew a dear old lady in a rural part of 
New England, a woman keenly intellectual 
but with the spirit of a child. Her means 
had never been large and she had saved in 
many a small way, to the amusement of 
town bred kindred, who scoffed at the using 
of a match twice and the careful looking 
after crumbs. But when a collection was 
taken for the American Board her contri- 
bution far exceeded that of 1icher people, 
and when a chureh was to be erected in her 


us. 


township hey name was put down for $500, 
a truly queenly gift in her circumstances. 
Frugality with her was the handmaid of lib- 


erality. 
—_— 


EMILY HUNTINGTON. 


BY REV. F. B. GRAVES. 


Not so very many years ago a young lady 
just out of a boarding school, visiting in 
Ilartford, was riding with Mrs. O. G. Terry, 
sister of Mrs. Marshall O. Roberts, to one 
of the mission schools of Father Hawley, 
of which Mrs. Terry was superintendent. 
This young lady was deeply impressed with 
what she saw and heard and not long after- 
ward, with a number of other young ladies, 
she started a mission in what was known 
as ‘‘Hardscrabble,’’ Norwich. Miss Emily 
Huntington—for it was she—was the only 
daughter of Deacon Daniel Huntington of 
the Second Congregational Church in Nor- 
wich, and for twenty memorable years now 
she has been at the head of the Wilson 
Mission in St. Mark’s Place. 

Few can realize or understand the feel- 
ings which crowded into her mind and 
weighed down her heart as she came from 
a quiet and refined country home into one 
of the dark places of east New York. It 
seemed cold, cheerless and forbidding to 
her. The night rows, the drinking and 
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carousing, the sin and misery touched her 
and weakened momentarily her resolution. 
She said to me that the first week she was 
almost in despair, the second week she felt 
a little better, the third week more encour- 
aged and the fourth week as though it 
would break her heart to leave the place. 

The work which has been accomplished 
in the Wilson Mission is almost immeasura- 
ble. Miss Huntington is the originator of 
the kitchen garden system, of the boys’ club 
and, until somebody proves priority, of one 
room day nursery. ‘To the first any poor 
girl may come, to the second any poor boy, 
and to the last any poor mother may bring 
her child for daily care. The transforma- 
tions wrought by the simple principles 
which Miss Huntington applies are surpris- 
The Wilson now expends nearly $10,- 
Its aim is 


ing. 
000 annually in its varied work. 
to make girls good housewives, not servants, 
and to encourage them to be, if necesssry, 
self-dependent and self-supporting. Miss 
Huntington's work is at the beginnings of 
all the industries for men and 
women, if I may so speak. She wishes to 
start the child, the girl, the young woman 
rightly in everything she is called upon to 
do, whether cooking, laundry work, sewing 


various 


and general housework, so that the lessons 
taught under the roof of the Wilson may 
at once begin to brighten and make com- 
fortable their homes, the homes of the poor. 
And she is the woman to do that difficult 
and yet delightful work which is rather pre- 
ventive than rescue work. I stood beside 
her in the day nursery looking down upon 
groups of poor children engaged in various 
kinds of play when she turned to me and 
said, her face lighted up: ‘‘Isn’t that beau- 
tiful? It just delights my heart.”’ 
Personally charming woman. 
Tall, with a full, pleasant face, wearing 
glasses, with a vivacious, entertaining man- 


she is a 


ner and a rich, sweet voice, she impresses 
one not only as a woman born to do good 
but She 
has just designed a new thing—a housekeep- 
ing lesson trunk. This is t8 be used in 
teaching the heathen, Indians and the poor 
negroes in the back districts of the South- 
land how toset a table. The trunk is light 
and strong, so that children can easily carry 
it. Init is an oil tablecloth, plates, knives, 
etc., sufficient to set a table for six. Now 
the school teacher, say of an Indian school 
in the West, will lock this trunk and give it 
to a child to take home with her. The child 
is pleased, The teacher calls at the child’s 
home later taking some simple food. She 
unlocks the trunk, takes out the articles, 
sets the table and together they have a 
happy, if plain, lunch. The child is then 
taught to wash the dishes. Already these 
trunks—which cost complete $13.50—are be- 
ing used in Central Africa, Alaska and other 
remote mission lands. It is almost needless 
to say that the plates are pictured to appeal 
to the peculiarities of the child’s position, 
and that out of that homely box containing 
things so familiar to our cultivated civiliza- 
tion goes a great power for good. 

It is to be regretted that Miss Hunting- 
ton is soon to give up permanently the work 
at the Wilson. The women of the New 
York State Board of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition have requested her to go to Chi- 
cago, where in the Children’s Building, under 
the head of kitchen garden, with all its out- 


to discover methods of doing it. 


growths, she will help to make suggestions 
for extending that work and all the work 
which she has found practical in twenty 
years’ experience. Being naturally an or- 
ganizer she will evolve something new out 
of the old, under the new circumstances, as 
she has improved the old. As I sit by her 
side looking at some large photographs 
which she is to take with her, she says: ‘I 
think I will call my office in the Children’s 
Building ‘ Consolation Corner’ and hang up 
as its motto the familiar words, ‘You in 
your small corner, I in mine.’’’ I am sure 


that up from the small corners of the earth, 
dark or light, rises and will rise many 
women to bless the name of Emily Hunt- 
ington for the good she has wrought. 


a 


BANTAM’S CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


BY FANNY HYDE MERRILL. 


A railroad train was slowly working along 
an up grade in the southwestern part of Col- 
orado. Hail and snow were rattling against 
the windows. The route was not in the line 
usually taken by tourists and the few who 
had ventured into this rough region looked 
surly and uncomfortable. The door of one 
of the passenger coaches opened and a large 
man with a red face came in, clapped his 
hand on the back of a fellow-traveler, called 
out a hearty welcome and dropped into a 
seat by his side. The hail and the rattle of 
the train drowned all conversation. The 
train boy went through the car and slammed 
the door. 

Suddenly a little figure bounced into the 
aisle and began trotting toward the door, 
crying out in shrill tones, ‘‘ I want a pi-an-er! 
I want a pi-an-er!’’ Every head turned. 
Some people smiled, some spoke to the lit- 
tle fellow, but he did not once lift his head 
nor pausein his determined trot. The large 
man with the red face watched the little fig- 
ure awhile and then, as the boy came near 
his seat, he reached out a great hand, caught 
him by his arm and pulled him to his side. 
The child looked up inquiringly. ‘‘ Well,” 
said the man, ‘‘ what do you want?” 

The child and the man stared at each other 
in silence. The boy could not have been 
more than four years of age. His blue vel- 
veteen coat and cap were new but soiled. 
His shoes were good but had lost all but 
three buttons and his stockings had slipped 
down over their tops. His hair was nearly 
white and hung in straight locks about his 
face. And such a face! Through the dirt 
and dust shone the fair baby skin of a well- 
fed child, but out of the blue eyes shone a 
light so fearless, so fierce and untrained that 
the giant who held him involuntarily loos- 
ened his hold. 

‘*What do you want?” he repeated in a 
lower tone. 

The child stared with unblinking eyes. 
‘*T want a pi-an-er!’’ 

‘* A banana—is it? 

The child nodded. The man took some 
silver from his pocket. ‘‘Go find the boy 
and get some and then come back here.” 

The child was off. The train boy, with 
the instinct of his kind, was in the car, and 
the child returned swallowing his banana. 
As he stopped near his friend, the colonel, 
as he was called, pulled the boy toward him. 
The child clutched the banana and gave a 
snarl like a wildcat. 

‘“Whew!” said the colonel, ‘‘I don’t 


want your banana. What are you made of, 
anyway?” 

The child finished the banana before 
glancing at the colonel. Then he turned 
and inspected his captor with a glance which 
memories of his ‘ pi-an-er’’ made approy- 
ing. Before the colonel spoke the train 
rolled into the station of the mining camp 
and the child vanished among the crowding 
passengers. é 

The colonel passed up the street, trans- 
acted his business and stepped into a saloon’ 
for “‘lunch.’’ As he stood sipping a glass 
of his usual beverage his,eye fell upona 
familiar little figure in blue seated in one 
corner of the saloon. Several rough miners 
came in and one of the men seeing the child 
caught him and flung him up like a ball, 
It was a toss sudden and strong enough to 
have taken the breath of ap ordinary child, 
This child, however, came down with no 
sign of disturbance except his tightly-shut 
lips. 

‘‘Hello, Bantam!’’ cried another man, 
‘‘Where did you get that cap?’’ and he 
caught the child’s little blue turban and 
tossed it in the air. 

With a scream of anger the child sprang 
out of the arms which held him and caught 
the hand of the man who had thrown away 
his cap. Before the man could release him- 
self the sharp little teeth had fastened them- 
selves in his skin. The man threw off the 
child as if he had been a viper. 

‘* Redfield,” he said, to the owner of the 
saloon, ‘‘ there’s a Sunday school started in 
this camp. You'd better send that young 
hopeful of yours.” 

Redtield, his bloated face turning purple, 
made some remarks about the Sunday school 
which showed that his feelings were deeply 
stirred. Bantam, sitting where he had been 
thrown on the floor, watched his father with 
glittering eyes. The colonel went out hav- 
ing taken a glass less than usual. 

The next week, as he was passing up the 
street one day, he saw the little figure in 
blue trotting on ahead. Taking some long 
strides he caught up with the boy. Bantam 
looked up and slipped his little hand into 
the hand of his big friend. The action, 
full of a child’s trust, was so unexpected . 
that the colonel was silent with astonish- 
ment. 

‘‘T’ve been to Sunday school,’’ said Ban- 
tam. 

‘“‘Bless me! Is it Sunday?’’ for no nar- 
row or bigoted public sentiment required 
the closing on Sunday of any business or 
gambling house in this enlightened moun- 
taincamp. ‘‘ But, child,’ he added, ‘ what 
will your father say?”’ 

The child looked up with strange intent- 
ness. ‘'Pa’s dead,’’ he said, simply. 

The colonel started. Yes, it was 80. 
Had he not read in that morning’s paper 
that ‘‘our esteemed fellow-citizen, Capt. J. 
S. Redfield, passed away last night. He, if 
any one, was sure of the joys of the Chris- 
tian’s heaven.” And the colonel, as he 
thought of the man who, his friends as- 
serted, had not been sober for three months, 
wondered how the captain was appreciating 
the ‘‘ joys of heaven.” 

“Yes,” said Bantam, “I go to Sunday 
school all the time. Tonight is a big con- 
cert with Christmas songs. I can sing all 
the songs.” 
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Some hours later the colonel stepped into 


the Redfield saloon. ‘ 

“Jim.” he said to the bartender, ‘‘ where’s 
Bantam’s mother?”’ 

Jim grinned. ‘He ain’t got none.as any 
one knows on.” 

‘What's he going to do?” 

“QO, we'll keep Bantam! All the boys 
like him. He ain’t afraid of nothin’ and 
then his singin’—I tell you, the fellers all 
come to hear that! He’s worth his keep 
for that.” . 

The door opened and a party of miners 
blew in with the snow. They had come 
down on snowshoes from the mines above, 
and the saloons along the one business 
street of the camp all shone and glittered a 
welcome to the boys without a home—and 
money in their pockets! There was sudden 
bustle, filling of glasses and rattling of dice. 
Above the din rose a call for Bantam. The 
unkempt little figure was produced. ‘‘ Sing 
us something,” called the boys, and Bantam 
was put on a table. Clear and sweet rang 
out a child’s voice in the words of a reck- 
less drinking song. 

There was something unusual in the 
child’s face tonight. He had evidently tried 
to wash himself and smooth back his un- 
kempt hair, and he clutched something in 
his hand as if afraid it would be taken from 
As a roar of applause followed the 
song Bantam jumped from the table and 
tried to slip away, but the men were too 
quick for him, and as he struggled to free 
himself from the grasp of the man who 
caught him the thing in his hand was 
pulled away from him. It was a little bell. 
Give it to me!’’ he sereamed, as the man 
held him on thetable. Suddenly he became 
quiet, 


him, 


‘Now,”’ said the man, “ you’ve got to 
sing for us, you wild-cat, so you might as 
well begin.”’ 

did not move. ‘If you don’t 
me that bell,’ he said, as his breath 
came in gasps, ‘Vl never sing, if you kill 
me,’ and he crouched down, his face white 
and set, 


Bantam 


vive 


“O, give him the bell,” said one fellow, 
ind the bell was handed the child. 

Bantam took it, and the colonel saw him 
look at the door with despair in his face. 
The men’s faces were flushed with drink. 
Their revolvers were ready. The child 
could not go, nor could the colonel take 
lim, to the little church where he had hoped 
to be tonight. Suddenly he stood up, his 
eyes shining, his face lifted. Clearer and 
sweeter than before rang out the wonderful 
voice in words the like of which had never 
before sounded in that wild place: 

Clap your hands rejoicing, 
Grateful tribute bring, 


Hail the Prince of Glory, 
Hail the new-born King. 


Then, keeping time with his bell, came the 
chorus: 


Silver bells are chiming, 
Chiming loud and clear, 

Merry, merry Christmas, 
Everywhere we hear. 


Three such stanzas rang through the 
room while the men sat with their glasses 
untouched and their eyes fixed on the 
child’s face. AJl the light in that smoky 


room seemed to gather about the lifted face 
of the little singer. He paused but a mo- 
ment, then, to the tune of Home, Sweet 
llome, he sang the old hymn Luther wrote 
for his children: 





eo 


Away in a manger, 

No crib for His bed, 
The little Lord Jesus 

Lay down His sweet head. 
The stars in the sky 

Looked down where He fay, 
The little Lord Jesus, 

Asleep in the hay. 


Be near me, Lord Jesus, 
I ask Thee to stay 
Close by me forever 
And love me, I pray. 
Bless all the dear children 
In Thy tender care, 
And take us to heaven 
To live with Thee there. 


There was a silence like the silence after 
prayer. Many a man looked past the child 
with the shining face and saw his boyhood 
home, where lived his mother and the mem- 
ories of a hafpy Christmas time. 

The colonel stepped to the table where 
the child still stood. ‘‘ Boys,” he said, 
‘* you know I’ve got a wife who’s too good 
for me. So help me God, Ill take this 
child home and he shall be brought up to 
be a better man than I am.”’ 

And he lifted the slender child and car- 


ried him out. 
; 2 cise 


A GROUP OF SOUTH AMERICANS. 


BY ERNEST LAWTON, 


They arrived at the Washington Zoo last 
August, after a slow journey of several 
mohths during the hottest season. They 
suffered so much from the heat that it 
seemed for a time as though they would die 
before reaching their journey’s end; in fact, 
only eight out of ten did arrive safely. 

Of course you want to know what they 
are. Well, if any of youare stamp collectors 
and have stamps of Peru you will find them 
pictured on several different issues and will 
need no further information, but the rest of 
you I will tell. They are llamas, an animal 
that takes the place of the pack horse and 
mule of our own country. In the steep, 
mountainous regions of Western South 
America almost all merchandise is trans- 
ported by these patient animals, and to 
them, indeed, is due a large share of the 
prosperity of these countries today. And 
so their value has won for them recognition 
even on the postage stamps of their native 
country. ‘ 

These eight llamas came from the plains 
of Riobamba, Peru, a plateau 9,000 feet 
above sea level, where it is very cold and 
barren. They were obtained by Mr. Tisdel, 
a special United States World’s Fair com- 
missioner, who took great pains in bring- 
ing them safely to their new home. In 
order that they might become used to hot 
weather a whole month was consumed in 
journeying only from the top of the Andes 
down to the seaport Guayaquil, and here they 
rested for a week. This was long enough, 
however, for the first loss to occur, in con- 
nection with which a pathetic little story 
is told. 

Among the herd were two does with kids, 
one of which was very young, the other 
eight months old. On the last day of the 
stay at Guayaquil the mother of the younger 
kid died suddenly. As soon as it missed 
her the little orphan ran from animal to 
animal calling for its lost mother. The 
other animals, however, met it only with 
kicks and bites until finally it lay down 
utterly exhausted at the feet of the other 
doe. Fora moment the doe acted as though 
she would kill it, but suddenly she put 
head down and began rubbing and licking 
it, and in a few minutes the almost dying 
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kid had been taken completely under her 
protection. From that time forth she gave 
almost exclusive attention to the orphan 
and showered all her affection on it to the 
utter neglect of her own offspring. 

When it was time to embark for Panama 
the animals were carried out in boats of the 
great ship and hoisted in a sling over the 
Up to this time they had been wild 
and dangerous, ready at the slightest provo- 
cation to use their one great means of de- 
fense and offense—a horrible mixture, blind- 
ing and suffoeating, that they can throw from 
their mouths a distance of ten feet. Now 
as the ship left the harbor a great storm 
came up and the poor animals were taken 
very seasick. The native keepers used this 
opportunity, when they were all huddled 
together in misery, to pet them and tempt 
them with delicate foods and in every way 
tried to make friends with them. They 
succeeded so well that by the time Panama 
was reached all their ferocity seemed gone. 

In unloading at Panama they refused to 
be driven down the gang plank. But when 
one of their number was dragged down the 
others followed of their own accord. In 
the Zoo, now, if one of the males suddenly 
starts off in some direction, the other ani- 
mals all fall in line and follow after, doub- 
ling and twisting and following the exact 
course he takes as though playing a game 
of ‘* follow the leader.”’ 

The nine llamas reached New York Aug. 
10 in one of the hottest spells, and in the 
few hours’ journey to Washington one died, 
but the remaining eight form a herd of as 
healthy and vigorous llamas as one could 
find anywhere. 

What do they look like? Well, that is 
hard to say, for they have a resemblance to 
Above 


sides. 


several distinct species of animals, 
all, they look as though they were made to 
go up a steep hill but never to come down 
it, for their fore legs are at least nine inches 
shorter than their hind legs. Thus going 
up a very steep hill their backs are just 
level, but if you are at the top of a hill 
watching them go down then it looks as if 
they were walking on their necks or shoul- 
ders. 

The full-grown llama is about three feet 
six inches high, or, with head erect, five 
feet high, about four feet long, with hind 
legs two feet or more in length and about 
one inch thick. They have a long, slender 
neck and small head with long, delicately 
pointed ears. They are covered with wool 
like a sheep and in color are white, buff, 
brown or black—generally entirely of one 
color. Of those at the Zoo three are pure 
white, one buff, three brown and one black 
with a tiny white spot on its forehead, _ 

They are very curious and wish to inspect 
everything. While my attention was at- 
tracted to something else one of them be- 
gan an investigation of the contents of my 
coat pocket and was beginning to chew up 
a handkerchief when I discovered what he 
was about. When they see something at a 
distance that interests them they rise on 
their hind feet and in that position with 
their short forelegs they bear some resem- 
blance to kangaroos. Some people think 
that if you supplied them with a hump they 
would make excellent camels. 

For a dwelling a pretty little cottage has 
been built in a style resembling the pictur- 
esque huts of the Norwegian peasants. Here 
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they have made themselves quite at home 
and seem to be perfectly contented with 
America and Americans. They are very 
tame and gentile and receive many visitors 
every day. If you come to Washington be 
sure and call on them. You will certainly 
find them ‘“‘at home” and if you can’t call 
why send your card and—they will eat it up. 


> ——-— 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 


A SUGGESTION TO TEACHERS, 
If teachers mean by examination 

To show the scholars’ information, 
Why do they carefully seek out 

Such difficult things to ask about’ 


These are the questions, as a rule, 
The teachers ask us in our school: 
‘*What’s the time in the Congo State 
When Persian clocks are striking eight?” 
* Halve the square of seventy-three, 
And what will a tenth of sixteen be?” 
“What was the reason Charlemagne 
Sent his great-grandaunt to Spain?” 
* Explain what came of the Gothic war, 
And what the Turks were fighting for 
When Venice conquered Charles Martel, 
And ancient Constantinople fell.” 
‘* Name the products of Peru, 

Aud all the rulers of Timbuectoo.”’ 
** Point out the errors in the words, 
‘Green cheeses ain't not made of curds;’ 
‘Him was not the friend of he;’ 

He hadn’t ought to written me.’ ”’ 


Now, for instance, we'll suppose 

They wish to show what a fellow knows; 
Then they'll be glad of a few suggestions 
As to a set of useful questions: 

** What did one Columbus do 

In October, 1492?"’ 

** Will some bright scholar kindly say 
Which is Independence Day?” 

** What little girl will be so candid 

As to tell us when the Pilgrims landed?” 
“The War of 1812, my dear, 

Was fought in what particular year?” 

* Kindly tell us, if you will, 

What nations fought at Bunker Hill?” 
“Who cut down a cherry tree, 

And helped to make a nation free? ”’ 

** Name a certain English queen 

Who still upon her throne is seen.”’ 


If teachers only had the tact 
To hit upon the proper fact, 
Recitations then would be 
More creditable to them and me. 
—St. Nicholus, 
—_ 


HOW THE LIGHT WENT OUT. 

In the cathedral at Salzburg, Austria, 
there is a lamp which is supposed to be 
always kept burning before the chief altar, 
and is known as the “eternal light.” Re- 
cently it was found extinguished on several 
successive mornings. The attendant was 
charged with neglecting to pour sufficient 
oil into the lamp and was threatened with 
dismissal, but he earnestly protested his 
innocence. One of the priests remained 
one night unobserved in his confessional 
box, and toward the middle of the night 
saw a rat run along the ceiling, creep down 
the rope by which the lamp is suspended, 
and, after feeding for some time on the oil. 
return by the way he came. So the mystery 
was solved. But if the lamp had been mys- 


teriously kept full instead of mysteriously 
emptied it would probably have been her- 
alded as a miracle, and many of the faithful 
might have found healing by coming and 
gazing on its light. 
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HOW THE TOWN WAS NAMED. 


What is there in a name after all? lIowa 
has many names that are sufficiently musical 
to be of Indian origin. Pocahontas, Winne- 
bago, Pottawattamie, Appanoose, Allama- 
kee and Wapsiepinnicon are examples, It 
is said that the name of one of the county 
seats was manufactured to order. When 
the town was organized the men, moved by 
a spirit of chivalry, decided to name it after 
the most popular young lady in the place. 
Here a difficulty confronted them. Who 
was the most popular young lady? They 
soon found out that there were six young 
ladies who were popular in the superlative 
degree. They then decided to take the 
initials of the six ladies and combine them 
intoa name. Le Mars was the result. The 
name is not at all poetical. Could they not 
have made a better combination of the 
letters? 


—e 


ICEBOUND FOR TEN DAYS. 

There was a lively scene on the island of 
Nantucket last week when a steamer from 
the mainland cut its way through the ice, 
the first one to appear for ten days. People 
flocked from all parts of the island, some 
driving a distance of seven miles, to witness 
the landing. There were only four passen- 
gers in all, one a lady, but such an amount 
of mail matter that it required three teams 


to transport it from the steamer to the 
post office. The isolated islanders were 
very cheerful over the situation and ex- 


pressed themselves as willing to endure an- 
other week’s siege. All along the coast in 
the harbor as far as the eye can reach the 
ice is piled, cake upon cake, until it has 
grounded on the sands and makes a solid, 
frozen wall which is dazzlingly beautiful in 
the strong sunlight. 


<= 


HOW IT SEEMS TO A BUSY YOUNG | 


WOMAN. 

As a vivid picture of life in the larger 
towns in Maine during the winter months 
and showing, incidentally, that whatsoever 
the people there undertake to do they do 
with their might, this extract from a_ pri- 
vate letter can hardly be rivaled: 


While waiting for father to come to supper 
I will begin a letter, for after supper I must 
devote my time to cramming on the subject 
of John, for tomorrow’s Sunday school. We 
have a howling Sunday school! It numbers 
160, with 70 in the home department. You 
know we have changed to the Blakeslee study 
and are to take a two years’ course. Mrs. M. 
enters into it with her usual vim and loads us 
down with Oxford Bibies and Cambridge Bi- 
bles, and O. V.’s and R. V.’s, and Geikie’s 
and Edersheim’s, and a list I couldn’t count 
on my fingers. We shall attempt so much 
and call in so many aids that we shall all be 
demented fools before spring. I’m stufting in 
John, but as no two authors agree on any one 
item regarding his writing it is very unsatis- 
factory. And then I am getting in such a 
state that I don’t care a picayune anyway. 
We are being rushed to death with saving the 
heathen, ye eee our minds and bringing 
up other folks’ children. I feel as though 
there is a rope around my neck, with the 
whole town at the other end “‘ yanking ’”’ me 
over rocks and stubble. ‘‘Them’s my senti- 
ments.” 

I couldn’t go to sewing school today be- 
cause last night I forgot the pump and the 
water froze clear to China! I boiled all the 
water there was in our neighbor’s well and 
poured it into ours. ‘At half-past one this, 
Saturday, afternoon got the pump started, 
with all our Saturday’s work to do after that. 
I wonder if Mrs. M. would study theology 


after that! I must — writing now and 
review John to see if he is in trim for tomor- 
row. 
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QCONVERSATION OORNER. 

S it not time we had a literary 
symposium? There are several 
questions in that line await- 
ing your attention. [am 
? _ sure that either grandma 
¢/ in the armchair, Mr. and 
/ Mrs. I or the six young 
eyes below will find some 
answers tothem. Let us 

start with this one: 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Can any one give the old 
poem beginning thus ? 


The shoemaker sat amid wax and leather, 
His lapstone on his knee, 

In sunshine or in stormy weather, 
A-stitching his quarters and soles together— 
A happy old man was he. 


Mrs. B. 


Ido not know the poem but I remember 
the happy old shoemaker very well; I had 
when a boy many a nice chat with him in 
his shop. He used to make all the shoes for 
us children, according to the old-fashioned 
custom in the country, and they were sure 
to last—I did not mean anything in using 
that word—about twelve times as long as 
children’s ** boughten’’ shoes do now. The 
good man always had a cheery word for 
everybody and always a word on the right 
side of things. He used to leave a copy of 
the Conyregationalist or the American Mes- 
senger in a chair, hoping that a man who 
often came in and sat there ‘in stormy 
weather” would take it up and read a help- 
ful piece init. The last time I visited the 
town the old man had left his shop and 
was quite infirm. I called upon him as a 
stranger and asked him if he would not 
make me a pair of shoes; ‘‘ You used to 
make them for me, Mr. A.,’’ I said, ‘‘\——ty 
When the old man found out 
who the boy was we had a good talk. But 
now he has gone to his reward. I love to 
think of such plain, honest, Christian peo- 
ple who in a quiet way did good all their 
lives. They were the glory of the old-time 
New England! 


years ago,” 


NortH ADAMS, MAss. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am much interested in 
the Corner, and have read it from the com- 
mencement. I have long been wishing to ask 
a question. Where can I obtain a piece of 
poetry upon Abel entering heaven? It repre- 
sented him as being the first to sing the gong 
of redeeming love ; soon others came and joined 
the new song. It was over forty yur ago 
that I cut it from a newspaper, but I have re- 
cently looked for it in vain. 

Very respectfully, Mrs. B. 

About that same time I cut out a piece 
entitled Abel in Heaven, and here it is in 
my serap-book now: 

Ten thousand times ten thousand sang 
Loud anthems round the throne; 


When lo! one solitary voice 
Began a song unknown. 
Is that the one? If so I will copy it for the 
lady, 
NortH Berwick, ME. 


‘ Mr. Mart'n; Dear Sir: Can you inform me as 
“ the author of the following lines? 


. *» 
Count that day lost whose iow descending sun 
‘ews from thy hand no worthy action done. 


“Yours respectfully, URANLA. 


We had a laugh when we read that ques- 
“ion for the reason that the first line of the 
couplet haunted me many years and I was 
unable to recall the other line. For a long 
time it was thought the proper thing to do 
whenever new guests appeared at table to 
inquire if they had ever heard an-old verse 
beginning, ‘Count that day lost whose low” 
‘ Then all sorts of lines would be made 


to match the ‘‘low descending sun.”’ One 
of our members in the high school has given 
me what she found—I think—in Bartlett’s 
Quotations, viz., that it was written (before 
1726) as an inscription in an album found in 
the British Museum, together with this, 
‘“*Your success and happiness is sincerely 
wished by Ja. Bobart, Oxford.’ Bartlett 
refers to Staniford’s Art of Reading, Boston, 
1803, but to my surprise I cannot find that 
reading book in Boston—not even in Little- 
field’s Antiquarian Bookstore nor at the 
Public Library. The courteous gentleman 
who helps people find things at the library 
told me that, curiously enough, he had seen 
the couplet the day before in ap album 
where it had been written by Wendell Phil- 
lips. How ‘‘ much success and happiness”’ 
those two lines—even if there were no more 
—may have promoted as a copy in writing- 
books and inscription in albums! It re- 
minds one of Young’s 
I’ve lost a day, the prince who nobly cried, 
which we have spoken cf before. I have 
the hope that our dear old friend in the 
armchair has a copy of the Art of Reading. 
West WInsTED, Cr. 

Mr.—Martin, Boston; Dear Sir: Will you 
inform me where to get ‘ P. Thorne’s’’ books 
(Corner, Jan. 5), and also the price of each 
book? Yours truly, J. J. w. 

I will. They are published by Roberts 
Brothers at 3 Somerset Street, the next store 
beyond the Congregational House, who tell 
me that the price is $1.25 each. The ones | 
spoke of are Jolly Good Times on a Farm, 
Jolly Good Times at School, Jolly Good 
Times at Hackmetack, and More Good Times 
at Hackmetack. ‘‘P. Thorne”’ is now known 


as Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith of Cincinnati, 


and I think it is an open secret that thc 
Hackmetack boy ‘‘ Daniel’? was Judge Smith 


himself. 
J LOWELL, MAss. 

Mr. Martin: So many wants are attended tu 
in the Corner that, though not a young Cor- 
nerer, I may, as a reader of the Congregation- 
alist since my early childhood, venture to put 
in my plea for information. Where can I tind 
the rest of this beautiful poem? 


Sometime, when all life’s lessons have been learned, 
And sun and stars forevermore have set, 

The things which our weak judgment here has 

spurned, 

The things o’er which we grieved with lashes wet, 

Will flash before us out of life’s dark night, 
As stars shine more in deeper tints of blue, 

And we shall see how all God’s plans were right 
And how what seemed reproof was love most true. 


J. Cc. E. 

This author is another Mrs. Smith (Mary 
Louise Riley), born about the same time in 
a neighboring county of ‘“ York State.” 
Her published volumes are A Gift of Gen- 
tians and The Inn of Rest. The poem, 
Sometime, has been printed separately and 
your bookseller can probably get it for you. 


Nasuua, N. H. 
Dear Mr. Martin: The Corner seems to be a 
good place to get questions answered and I 
eoald like to ask where I can find the poem 
containing the line, 
The King of Love my shepherd is. 
Are Howe Benning and E. B. Hollis nom de 
plumes and, if so,of whom’? The account of 
iglath-Pileser, Ist and 2d, reminds me of 
some cats of my acquaintance named Halicar- 
nassus, Trismegistus, Shearjashub, Shadracb, 
Meshach and Abednego. 
Yours sincerely, K. C. E. 


‘‘ Howe Benning’’ is the pen name of 
Miss Mary H. Henry of Bennington, Vt., 
whose book, One Girl’s Way Out, published 
by the Congregational Publishing Society, 
you have in your Sunday school library. 

MR. MARTIN. 
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The Sunday School. 


LEessON FOR FEs. 12. Neh. 1: 1-11. 
NEHEMIAH’S PRAYER. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 





The International Lessons have sometimes 
been referred to as a “hop, skip and jump” 
series. This description may be applied with 
equal intelligence to Old Testament history 
by those who fail to perceive that it was writ- 
ten, not to record the continuous doings of 
the Jews but to reveal the character and pur- 
pose of God, guiding His people in spite of 
their revolts and faithlessness to a destined 
service for the world. Following the last les- 
son on the dedication of the temple is a period 
of fifty-seven years without other mention 
than “‘after these things” [Ezra 7:1]. Then 
Ezra, “‘ the priest, the scribe of the law of the 
God of heaven,’”’ conducted a second expedi- 
tion from Babylon to Jerusalem. 

The first company of nearly 50,000 Jews had 
gone up under Zerubbabel seventy-eight years 
before, and long before Ezra was born, to re- 
build thetemple. Ina little more than twenty 
years this was completed. Then a whole genera- 
tion of the Jews in Jerusalem came on the stage 
and passed away, of which we know nothing ex- 
cept what we can infer from Ezra’s description 
of the condition of the people when he arrived. 
He came thither to re-establish the law. He 
found the people ignorant of it, that they had 
‘‘not separated themselves from the peoples 
of the lands, doing according to their abomina- 
tions.”” They had intermarried with foreigners 
and were losing their national character and 
ambition. He aroused a great revival of na- 
tional enthusiasm. The elders compelled the 
attendance of the whole people at Jerusalem 
on penalty of banishment and forfeiting all 
their property [Ezra 10: 8]. All alien wives 
with their children were expelled from the 
nation. About 110 families were thus broken 
up. But the revival does not seem to have 
brought prosperity. Perhaps the families of 
these wives took revenge for the injury done to 
them by breaking down the city wall again, 
for when Ezra first came there was a wall 
[Ezra 9: 9], but thirteen years later it had 
been destroyed [Neh. 2:13]. 

At this point, ninety years after the first 
return, seventy years after the last lesson and 
thirteen years after the last record in the book 
of Ezra, the history begins again in the book of 
Nehemiah. The place is Shushan, or Susa, one 
of the three capitals of Persia, 250 miles east 
of Babylon and about 1,000 miles from Jerusa- 
lem. There lived Nehemiah, a young Jew, 
oceupying a position of high rank in the court 
of Artaxerxes, the Persian king. He was 
divinely destined to be the governor of Judea 
during the critical period of the reorganization 
of the government, and our lesson records his 
call to that office and the first steps he took in 
assuming it. He began with prayer, and we 
have an account of: 

I. The occasion of the prayer [vs. 1-4]. His 
brother Hanani, with other Jews, had re- 
turned from the province of Judah to Persia 
and brought him ners from Jerusalem. It 
was bad news. The people had been disap- 
pointed by the small immigration, the failure 
of crops, the heavy taxes, the persecutions of 
surrounding tribes. The colony had been set 
upon and pillaged. The city walls had been 
broken down and the gates burned. 

The tidings unmanned the young patriot. 
His office and honors had no more attraction 
for him. He refused food, shut himself in his 
room, mourned and wept for days. No nation 
can perish while it has such lovers, and such 
have been found in many nations. So Gusta- 
vus Adolphus loved Sweden, and Kossuth 
Hungary, and Lincoln our own country. So 
many a man unknown to fame has laid down 
all that he had fer his own land. Nehemiah 


was ready to sacrifice all he possessed for his 
people. 

II. The prayer [vs. 5-11]. Nehemiah evi- 
dently believed that God would answer prayer. 
He did not pray that he might be reconciled 
to things as they were, but that God would 
change them. He wanted to go and build up 
Jerusalem and he wanted help to influence 
the king to send him and to make his-errand 
successful. The prayer shows us: 

1. The petitioner’s idea of God. Nehemiah 
regarded God as able to do what he wanted 
Him todo. He looked up to Him with rever- 
ence and fear—“ the terrible God of heaven.” 
But he knew that God had made a covenant 
with His people and had based it on their love 
and obedience. Therefore he prayed to Him 
as the covenant-keeping God. 

2. His idea of his relations with his people. 
Nehemiah believed in intercessory prayer. 
The national covenant had been broken. God 
was keeping it by doing as He had said He 
would if they disobeyed Him, scattering them 
abroad among the nations. The first step was 
to restore them to union with Him. But Ne- 
hemiah was far away from Judea. The only 
influence he could bring to bear on his people 
was by prayer. This he made continuous, 
“day and night.’’ He identified himself with 
them, confessing their sins as also his own, 
choosing their destiny as his. For him there 
was no more honor in Persia unless there 
should be prosperity in Israel. So Moses had 
chosen when God had offered to separate him 
from his people and make him a great nation. 
“If Thou wilt forgive their sin,” he prayed, 
“and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of Thy 
book which Thou hast written.’”’ So Christ 
identified Himself with mankind. In some 
such spirit of self-abnegation, the sympathy 
which suffers with those whom it would de- 
liver, must every one work who would really 
serve men nobly. 

3. His relation to the Word of God. There 
were at that time sacred writings accepted as 
divine guides to conduct pleasing to God. 
How extensive these records were we do not 
know. They certainly had not been much 
regarded for many years by the Jews who 
lived in Jerusalem when Ezra came to it 
[Ezra 9: 10-14]. They had married aliens and 
they had foreclosed mortgages on the property 
and even on the children of their own brethren 
[Neh. 5: 5, 11]. But whatever the statutes, 
judgments and commandments which they 
had of the Lord they were bound to obey 
them, and so are we. We can have no com- 
munion with God while we are willfully igno- 
rant of, and disobedient to, His Word. 

That Word of God also threatened disasters 
as certain to follow disobedience. They had 
followed, and Nehemiah regarded the misera- 
ble condition of the Jews as direct conse- 
quences of their sin. So did Ezra [Ezra 9: 13]. 
They are wise who still believe the Word of 
God is true, that “ whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap,” and this isnot merely 
a law of nature but a divinely ordered law of 
Him who seeks the best good for His children. 
For the Word of God contains also promises 
which we cherish, and the same love which 
made them gave also the threatenings, and 
the fulfillment of the one as certainly as the 
fulfillment of the other is the evidence that 
we have a covenant-keeping God. Nehemiah 
prayed that God would remember His word, 
“Tf ye trespass, I will scatter you abroad 
among the peoples,’’ for that He had done 
and His doing that was a pledge that He 
would also fulfill His promise, “If ye return 
unto Me, and keep My commandments and do 
them, though your outcasts were in the utter- 
most part of the heaven, yet will I gather 
them from thence.” This is an assurance for 
us in our prayers for ourselves and for others 
whose salvation we seek as did Nehemiah the 
salvation of Israel. When we turn to God 
with all our hearts we may be sure that He 


i 
will bless us. If we bring other sinners jy 
Him they will surely get what He has prom. 
ised. No true repentance is in vain. No, 
need any backslider despair. He may think 
that because he has known God and yet has 


abandoned Him he will be cast off. But Ne. 
hemiah felt that the fact that his people hag 
known God was a powerful plea for Hin 
again to show them His favor. God had a). 
ready expended on .them such care and loye 
that He would not let them go. “ These are 
Thy servants and Thy people, whom Thoy 
hast redeemed by Thy great power and by 
Thy strong hand.” 

III. The purpose of prayer [v.11]. After all, 
the end which Nehemiah had in view was to 
secure the divine co-operation in something 
he intended to do and todo at once. It was 
not in the heart of so earnest a man to pray 
and then leave the matter. ‘ Ptosper, I pray 
Thee, Thy servant this day, and grant him 
mercy in the sight of this man.” Having te- 
corded his prayer Nehemiah explains to us 
in a parenthetic sentence who this man was 
about whom he prayed. He was King Arta. 
xerxes, and from that moment Nehemiah 
watched his opportunity to secure his per. 
mission to go and build Jerusalem and his 
authority to protect it against the other sub- 
ject nations which surrounded it. The next 
chapter tells us how prayerfully and wisely 
he chose his time, securing the queen’s inter- 
est in his plan, getting letters of safe conduct, 
an armed escort and an order on the king's 
forester for timber for the castle and the city 
wall and his own house. With Nehemiah 
prayer and statesmanship went together. Ezra 
had not asked for the escort, and some seem 
to think he showed greater faith in God by not 
securing the king’s help. But I do not agree 
with them. God would have us use all the 
help from men we can honorably get to carry 
out His plans. Ezra was the great scribe, but 
Nehemiah was the greater statesman. Ezta 
did much to preserve the law of God; Nehe- 
miah built the city without which the law 
would soon have been lost again. We ought 
to pray for the success of every work we un- 
dertake in God’s name as if He alone were 
responsible for it. We ought to plan as care — 
fully and use as faithfully all the means in 
our power to secure success as if we alone 
were responsible for it. And this applies to 
every service, whether we seek to purify 
homes, to secure good government, to plant 
Christian institutions, to heal bodies or souls. 
The truest and most successful prayers are 
those offered by men who seek practical good 
ends for their fellowmen and who put at the © 
service of God all their skill and influence and 
energy to bring about the results to gain 
which they ask help from God. 





HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 





Draw a crown and an Oriental drinking cup 
to introduce the story of the Persian king, 
Artaxerxes, and his cupbearer, Nehemiab. 
Put a little square on one side of the board t 
stand for Jerusalem and far away at the othet 
side a large square for the Persian capital 
Shushan. Let the children tell you about the © 
building of the temple in Jerusalem and the 
condition of the city at the time of the las 
lesson. Seventy years have passed and still 
the light of God does not shine as it shouldi® 
this city. . 

Draw a wall and tell the story of Nehemiah 
walking one day outside the city and meeting 
some strangers who were talking in his ow? 
tongue, the Hebrew. Nehemiah found thi 
these men had brought a-sad report fromJert 
salem. The walls were broken down andthe 
gates destroyed. It always makes onesad® 
hear of.any harm coming to one’s country # 
one’s people: But what could Nehemiab 40° 
He was hundreds of miles away, He cotlé 
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not put one stone into the wall or help to 
puild a gate. But there is something which 
every one can do to help God’s work in the 
world, no matter how weak he may be or 
how far away from that which is to be done. 
Nehemiah prayed. That was the first thing 
todo. In our next lesson we shall see how he 
worked, too, because our works must always 
go with our prayer if the prayer is a true one. 
Nehemiah was far away from the city of God, 
but he knew that God could hear everywhere. 
He knew, too, that God is full of mercy to 
those that love Him and keep His command- 
ments and so he could pray for himself and 
for all the servants of God who feared His 
name. Sometimes you hear of people far away 
who are in trouble ordistress. Sometimes you 
know of troubles near you and you feel that 
you cannot help for you are only achild. But 
you can pray. You can say, “ Lord, be Thou 
my Helper.” And do you know that almost 
always God shows you something to do when 
you pray such a prayer? And when you have 
prayed day and night for God to help those 
who are in need you may be sure that the best 
answer will come somehow and God will grant 


mercy. 
_ 


THE CHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Feb. 5-11. The World-wide Invitation. 
Isa. 55; John 6: 27-35; Rev. 22: 17. (See 
prayer meeting editorial.) 

annkescctnacaieliiae ces sacsiia 


Y. Pp. 8. 0. &E. 


PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 

Topic, Fb. 12-18. Howto Pray. Nehemiah’s 
Neh. 1: 4-11; James 5: 16-18. 

There is but one way in which to learn to 
pray and that is by praying. The secret of 
the ability to walk, swim, read, think, is the 
secret of power in prayer. Others may advise 
and spur one on, and may even furnish some 
aid, but no one acquires the use of any power 
with which he is endowed without himself 
calling it into exercise. When one of the dis- 
ciples came to Christ with the request that He 
would teach them to pray our Lord entered 
into no argument about prayer, made no at- 
tempt to answer the philosophical objections 
which must have been put forward in the first 
century just asin the nineteenth, but He sim- 
ply set them to praying. How often even 
Christians .feel that they make poor work at 
praying, and that their petitions vanish into 
the empty air. But that is no excuse for ir- 
regularity and half-heartedness in the matter. 
Jesus’ command, ‘ Enter into thy closet,” is 
binding. Certainly we can comply with it so 
far as physical action goes, unless we are too 
timid to be alone with our God and too proud 
to bow humbly before Him. It is not essen- 
tial that there should come while we pray 
unspeakable revelations or ecstatic emotions ; 
sometimes, indeed, the soul is lifted to heav- 
enly hights, and at such rare moments— 
“ Jesus moments ” Phillips Brooks called them 
—realizes that it is communing with God face 
to face, but if these experiences are not uni- 
formly vouchsafed to us let us not think that 
any true praying is fruitless of good to our- 
selves and others. 

If we do not at first seem to find words of 
our own there are at hand the prayer which 
Jesus gave, the prayers which so many of us 
learned from our mothers’ lips, the penitential 
prayers of the psalmists and the cry for mercy 
which the publican uttered. Then there are 
the rich and stately prayers of the church, 
Which may be made the vehicle of our contri- 
tion and devotion. These petitions, framed 
by others but repeated reverently and sin- 
cerely by us, will by and by bring us to the 
point where we shall have prayers of our 
own. And that is what God wants most, the 
simple, honest setting forth before Him of the 


Example. 


needs and longings, the doubts and question- 
ings, the struggles and forebodings of our 
deepest, realest life. 

Devout persons in all ages have found it 
necessary to have regular times and familiar 
places for their private prayers. While we 
ought to strive to possess habitually the 
prayerful spirit, the “world is so much with 
us”’ that, unless we do have our appointed sea- 
sons, we are likely to drift away altogether 
from the practice. Then our Christian life, 
lacking its vital breath, begins to languish. 
Remember Frederic Robertson’s words: 

Go not, my friend, into the dangerous world 
without prayer. You kneel down at night to 
pray and drowsiness weighs down your eye- 
ids; a hard day’s work is a kind of excuse 
and you shorten your prayer and resign your- 
self softly to repose. The morning breaks and 
it may be you rise late, and so your early de- 
votions are not done or are done with irregu- 
lar haste. It is no marvel if that day in which 
you suffer drowsiness to interfere with prayer 
be a day in which you shrink from duty. Mo- 
ments of prayer intruded on by sloth cannot 
be made up. 


Parallel verses ; 1 Sam. 12: 23; Job. 42: 7, 8; 
Ps. 65: 2; Prov. 15: 29; Is. 56: 6,7; Dan. 9: 3; 
Matt. 5: 43-45; 6: 5-15; Mark 11: 24, 25; Luke 
6: 12; 18: 1, 9-14; 22: 44; Acts 6: 4; 12:5; Rom. 
8: 26; 10: 1; 15: 30; 1 Cor. 14: 15; Phil. 4: 6, 
7; 1 Thess. 5: 16-18; 1 Tim. 2:8; Heb.5: 7,8; 
Jas. 5: 16; 1 Pet. 4: 7,8; Rev. 5:8. 


NOTES. 


In the society at Wolfeboro, N. H.,two cents a 
week have been pledged by thirty-two members for 
home missions and the same sum by twenty-seven 
for foreign missions. Among the gifts made by the 
society the last year were $25 for the support of a 
scholar at Constantinople and $10 fora boy at the 
Erzroom high school. 

A change lately introduced into the constitution 
of the Connecticut Union provides for the appoint- 
ment of a State superintendent of senior Christian 
Endeavor Societies, and according to another new 
section former members of the executive committee 
will constitute an advisory committee to consult 
with the executive committee. 


The Montreal Convention will begin on the even- 
ing of Wednesday, July5,and will continue through 
Sunday, July 9. This will make it possible to avoid 
having any single session more than two hours long. 
About 13,000 have applied for accommodations and 
20,000 are expected from outside the city. Mr. 
A. A. Ayer is chairman of the “ committee of ’93,” 
and the chairman of the hotel committee is Mr. 
George R. Lighthall, New York Life Building, Mon- 
treal. 


Japan now has twenty societies, the oldest having 
been formed two years ago. Asa rule, the societies 
for young men and those for young women are 
distinct. Most of them, including one junior soci- 
ety, were formed during Dr. Clark’s stay in the 
country, and others were to be organized soon. 
Rey. T. Harada of Tokyo, who received part of his 
education in America, has been placed in charge 
until a regular organization is effected. The mis- 
sionary children connected with the American 
Board have a society, with branches in different 
places, and at the annual meeting of the mission an 
afternoon is given up to them. 





PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 

The first insane asylum ever erected in the 
Chinese empire is being projected by Dr. E. P. 
Thwing, who, with his wife and daughter, 
has gone to China at his own expense to com- 
plete the arrangements at Canton. On his 
way he made a brief visit in Japan where he 
was so favorably impressed with the edu- 
cational work that he has announced his de- 
cision to establish and endow a theological 
scholarship for the encouragement of study 
in practical sociology at the Doshisha College. 
He has also generously promised a like schol- 
arship for students in graduate courses in the 
Doshisha Girls’ School. At least one student 
at Peking and a lady missionary in China are 
supported by the gifts of Dr. Thwing and his 
wife. 


Mr. J. 8S. Porter of Bohemia, in a letter to 


Secretary Clark, well illustrates the reflex 
action of the foreign work upon our home 
work. He writes: 

One of our recent services here in Weinberg 
was of unusual interest. The pastor being 
away a young lawyer preached very accepta- 
bly and the concluding prayer was made by a 
young judge. The hall was crowded. At the 
conclusion of the service I was introduced to 
a lady who has been attending the meetings 
for two months. She was to leave for Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in a few days. An American 
Bohemian being present was able to give her 
the address of the Bohemian pastor in Mil- 
waukee. She has heard the truth, has re- 
ceived a Bible. With the truth in her heart 
and the Bible in her trunk she goes to Amer- 
ica. I could not help feeling that we had thus 
been doing some good home missionary work 
for America, a work that few Americans be- 
cause of the language, can do effectively. 
Truly, “‘ helping Bohemia is helping America.” 

The Golden Rule’s special missionary num- 
ber recently issued contains a portrait and 
sketch of Alexander M. Mackay, followed by 
several missionary articles, urgent appeals 
from the secretaries of numerous missionary 
boards as well as much other related matter 
In an article on the Cost of Administration 
letters from the various boards are quoted 
Dr. N. G. Clark says: “‘ About ninety-three 
per cent. of the contributions and legacies 
given to the American Board is distributed 
among the several missions. About three and 
one-half per cent. is expended in the impor- 
tant department of communicating missionary 
intelligence to our constituency at home. All 
other expense, including the grave financial 
administration annually of our three-quarters 
of a million of dollars and a large correspond- 
ence, is so far provided for from the income 
of funds that it costs the contributors to our 
treasury but about three and one-half per cent.”’ 

Two young Chinese women, who are be- 
lieved to be the first women of their race to 
become students in an American college, have 
entered the medical department of Michigan 
University to prepare for missionary work in 
their own country. How deeply China needs 
medical women missionaries was forcibly em- 
phasized by Dr. Pauline Root of India at the 
anuual meeting of the W. B.M. Having trav- 
eled recently in China and seen the condition 
of the women she considers the need of medi- 
cal missionaries there far greater than in In- 
dia where the people are now arousing to the 
importance of medical work and are training 
their own physicians and nurses. 

THE WORLD AROUND. 


The death of Mary Allen West turns our at- 
tention anew to women’s temperance work in 
foreign lands. The W.C. T. U. has at present 
seven or eight round-the-world missionaries. 
It is significant to read of a temperance meet- 
ing held in Madagascar in the palace in the 
presence of the queen, prime minister and 
many of the most influential people of the 
land. At the close of the program, which con- 
sisted of music and a temperance lecture, sev- 


, eral signatures to the pledge were obtained, 


among them some of the children belonging 
to noble families. The meeting was under 
the auspices of the Madagascar Branch of the 
Woman’s Temperance Association. Similar 
lectures are being given in other places in 
that country with encouraging results. 

It is a strange story which comes from India 
of the conversion to Mohammedanism of Mr. 
A. R. Webb, formerly United States consul at 
Manila. He is reported to be collecting a 
large sum of money among the followers of 
Islam for the purpose of establishing missions 
to propagate the faith in this country. He 
resigned his office as consul in order to 
preach Islamism to the people of the United 
States. He plans to establish Mohammedan 
newspapers and lecture cougges in American 
cities and also to publish a new translation 
of the Koran. But most absurd of all is the 
declaration he is said to have made that the 
Western world is waiting to be Islamized. 








Literature. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE NATURE OF POETRY. 

Mr. E. C. Stedman’s lectures at Johns Hop- 
kins University in 1891, delivered as the ini- 
tial course of the Percy Turnbull Memorial 
lectureship of poetry, compose this volume. 
It is somewhat remarkable that, as Mr. Sted- 
man states in his preface, there seems to be 
but a single other similiar foundation in exist- 
ence, the chair at Oxford University endowed 
in 1708 by Henry Birkhead. Perhaps the scope 
of Mr. Stedman’s course can be indicated most 
readily by mentioning the titles of his chap- 
ters, viz., Oracles Old and New, What Is Poe- 
try ? Creation and Self-Expression, Melancho- 
lia, Beauty, Truth, Imagination, and The Fac- 
ulty Divine: Passion, Insight, Genius, Faith. 
He has devoted himself primarily to the abso- 
Inte nature of the art, to the quality and 
attributes of poetry itself, its source and efti- 
cacy, and the enduring laws to which its true 
examples ever are conformed, and iy his defi- 
nition of poetry he takes pains to consider 
both its essential, mystical spirit and its in- 
carnate, concrete material form. 

To quote his own words, “ poetry is rhyth- 
mival, imaginative language, expressing the 
invention, taste, thought, passion and insight 
of the human soul.’’ He also divides all po- 
ety into two classes, creative and self-express- 
ive, and he offers a suggestive study of the 
powers and limitations of poetry as compared 
with those of the other fine arts. Little atten- 
tion comparatively is paid to rhythm, diction 
and metrical effects, or to schools of poetry. 
Having discussed styles and methods in his 
former works, he prefers to consider here the 
more abstract elements of poetry, which en- 
dure through the ages and retain their power, 
while external forms vary from generation to 
generation in favor. It is worth noting that 
the anthor predicts as probable “that dra- 
matic feeling, and even the production of 
works in dramatic form, wil] distinguish the 
next poetic wovement of our own language 
and haply of this Western world.” 

The reader will be struck at once with the 
uncommonly graceful, musical style of the 
work, which is invigorated here or there by a 
certain quaintness and enlivened by a sugges- 
tion of humor. In critical analysis Mr. Sted- 
man is & past master, and his skillful discrimi- 
nations lead one to infer that the chosen 
words in which his reflections take form, if 
sometimes instinctive and spontaneous, are 
not infrequently pondered’carefully. Yet the 
styie is as sturdy as it is brilliant and mates 
well with the quality of the thought of which 
it is the vehicle. Here is a single passage, 
which we quote in closing both for its illustra- 
tion of what Mr. Stedman is and also because 
we should not know where else to find such 
comprebensively truthful characterizations of 
Whitman and Lanier so tersely expressed: 





Whitman often dwells upon the under side 
of things—the decay, the ferment, the germi- 
nation which nature conducts in secret, though 
out of them she produces new life and beauty. 
Lanier, with equal fidelity, avoids—a refined 
and spiritual genius needs must avoid—this 
irritating mistake. is taste made him an 
open critic of the robust poet of democracy ; 
but it is manifest that the two (as near and as 
different as Valentine and Orson) were mov- 
ing in the same direction; that is, fur an es- 
cape from conventional trammels to some- 
thing free, from hackneyed time-beats to an 
assimilation of nature’s larger rhythm—to 
limitless harmonies suggested by the voices of 
a winds and the diapason of her ocean bil- 
ows. 


(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 
THE BOOK OF CHRONICLES. 

This is an examination of the methods and 
fruits of the higher criticism in the form of 
five lectures delivered before the Society for 
Promoting Higher Religious Education, last 
spring, by Lord A. C. Hervey, D. D., Bishop 
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of Bath and Wells. The first three lectures 
discuss the general theory advanced by the 
higher critics in regard to the Pentateuch and 
the historical books of the Old Testament, and 
the last two the books of Chronicles and their 
testimony to the Mosaic law. The work is 
another argument that the higher criticism as 
a school has gone too far and insisted upon 
too much. The author is temperate and can- 
did, is careful not to claim too much for the 
conservative side and acknowledges the exist- 
ence of objections to his views, but presents 
his case vigorously. One point which he 
brings out forcibly is the difficulty, if not the 
actual impossibility, of the successful fabrica- 
tion of such elaborate historical documents as 
several of the books, the authenticity of which 
the higher criticism disputes. 

He also emphasizes earnestly the many 
minor yet striking coincidences between the 
contents of the books under consideration and 
the conservative theory, which no one writing 
these books at the later dates alleged would 
or could have introduced. It is urged as a 
fair claim that, no matter how shrewd and 
skillful such a writer might have been, or how 
innocent he might have been of any purpose 
to deceive deliberately, the scholarship of the 
times was unequal to such a feat as the sup- 
plying such statements. It is certainly true 
that as the fruits of expert research among 
the remains of the ancient Egyptian and other 
Oriental civilizations come to light year by 
year new evidence is being collected steadily 
which renders it inevitable that the higher 
critics revise some of their conclusions. An 
example of this is the discovery that the date 
of the exodus was nearly two centuries later 
than has been supposed, a fact which removes 
a formerly serious objection to the trustworth- 
iness of the genealogies in the Chronicles. 

This little book deserves the attention of 
students of its subject, alike for its material 
and its manner. It is a useful contribution to 
the ebbing and flowing tide of investigation 
and discussion which in due time will outline 
and establish the shores of the mainland of 
truth. [E. & J. B. Young & Co. 80 cents.) 


RELIGIOUS. 


Rev. Dr. G. ©. Lorimer’s volume of dis- 
courses, The Galilean, or Jesus, the World’s 
Savior (Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.50], which 
was published several years ago, is now re- 
issued in a revised and enlarged form. One 
chapter, or sermon, on The Future of Jesus, 
has been re-written, and those on The Religion 
of Jesus, on His Philanthropy, His Truth- 
Spirit, His Anguish and His Ascension are 
entirely new. Dr. Lorimer’s style is pictur- 
esque and powerful, and the volume, which 
was popular from the first with the religious 
public, will continue to be called for and read 
with interest.——The contents of Children of 
God, and Other Sermons [E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.25], by Rev. E. A. Stuart, vicar of St. 
James’s, Holloway, London, read as if they 
had been delivered extemporaneously and 
taken down by a reporter. They are pecul- 
iarly offhand for written discourses. They 
are simple, evangelical, earnest sermons, far 
from conspicuously intellectual and some- 
what carelessly expressed. But they breathe 
the always impressive spirit of true consecra- 
tion.—Still another recent volume of ser- 
mons is Members of One Body [George H. 
Ellis. 75 cents], by Rev. 8S. M. Crothers. It 
discusses successively Roman Catholicism, 
Calvinism, Methodism, Rationalism, Mysti- 
cism and The Unity of Christendom. After 
considering each form of faith with a mingling 
of sympathy and adverse criticism he directs 
attention to the fundamental and enduring, 
even if not organic and visible, unity of all 
forms in essentials. His sermons are thought- 
ful, scholarly and at times eloquent. 

The volume of the Ezpositor’s Bible [A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. $1.00] on the second part of 


the book of the Acts treats of that book from 
The Training of Saul, beginning with chap, 7. 
58, to the end. The author, Rev. G. T. Stokes 
D.D., professor of ecclesiastical history in the 
University of Dublin, has condensed the dis. 
cussions on the later chapters of the Acts jp 
part because some of them rehearse events 
and deal with circumstances in the life of 
Paul which have been considered in the 
earlier volume. The treatment of the Bible 
by means of the expository sermon allows 
much more comprehensive discussion of topies 
than the comments on single verses and for 
most purposes is coming to be much more 
popular as an aid to Bible study. On matters 
of church organization, and order the author 
has given a local coloring to his discussions 
different from that which would have been 
given by writers in this country, but in other 
respects the treatment is evangelical, schol. 
arly and in readable, popular style. This yol. 
ume takes a worthy place in a series which js 
one of the most interesting and satisfying of 
all commentaries on the Bible-——The inter. 
national committee of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations have issued a substantial Hand. 
book of the History, Organization and Methods 
of Work of Young Men’s Christian Associations 
[82.00], edited by H. S. Ninde, J. T. Bowne 
and Erskine Uhl. It can be described best by 
the statement that it is a compendium of in. 
formation about these associations and their 
manifold and beneficial departments of work, 
which its editors have rendered as compre- 
hensive, accurate and trustworthy as possible, 
All who have occasion to use it will appre: 
ciate its merits. 

The volume on Hosea-Malachi [Funk & 
Wagnalls. $2.50) in Dr. Joseph Parker’s Peo- 
ple’s Bible contains the same characteristics 
which we often have pointed out in noticing 
the previous volumes, and we therefore need 
only mention the fact that it is in the market, 
——The American Baptist Publication Society 
has prepared, through a committee consisting 
of Rey. Drs. Alvah Hovey, J. A. Broadus and 
H. G. Weston, an improved edition—how or 
how much improved we are not informed—of 
the American Bible Union’s revised version 
of the New Testament [$2.00]. This is in two 
forms, one of which uses the word “ baptize,” 
as is customary, and the other of which is 
adapted to the use of more strict Baptists by 
means of the substitution of ‘“ immerse” in 
place of ‘‘ baptize’? wherever any form of the 
latter word occurs. If any of our readers 
wish for this sort of a New Testament this is 
just the sort that they wish for !——President 
M. W. Stryker, D. D., has turned his attention 
to that famous old hymn of Thomas de Celano, 
the Dies Ire [Fleming H. Revell Co. # 
cents], and, in connection with a short a 
count of the hymn, he offers a close transla- 
tion in prose and three new: rhymed versions, 
each of which possesses genuine merit and 
will be welcomed by the many who have de 
voted special attention to the hymn.—Mr. 
R. E. Speer’s Studies in the Book of Acts [In- 
ternational Committee of the Y.M.C. A. # 
cents] is one of the most orderly, clear, com- © 
prehensive aud suggestive shorter helps 
the study of the book of which we are aware. 

The third volume of Scriptures Hebrew 
and Christian, Arranged and Edited as an In- 
troduction to the Study of the Bible, by Rev. 
E. T. Bartlett, D.D., and Prof. J. P. Peters, 
Ph. D., is Christian Scriptures [G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $2.00]. It comprises the larger portion 
of the books of the New Testament. Jude, 
the Second Epistle of Peter, the Second and 
Third Epistles of John and chapters 4-20 of 
the Revelation are omitted for different re 
sons, the object of the editors being not @ — 
furnish another edition of the New Test 
ment but an introduction to the study of the 
New Testament. The basis of the work is the 
revised version but the readings of the Amer — 
ican revisers usually have heen preferred # 
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superior, and there are other departures from 
any accepted text for which the editors only 
are responsible. Their purpose has been to 
give young people a true and historically ac- 
curate conception of the sacredness and eter- 
nal value of the New Testament.——Bright- 
eyes [Woman’s Temperance Publishing Asso- 
ciation. 50 cents], by Alice M. Guernsey, is a 
little book intended to amuse the children on 
Sundays. Upon each page are three pictures, 
of a lamp, a crown, a graven image or some 
other object mentioned in the Bible. Ap- 
pended to each picture is the title of that book 
inthe Bible in which it occurs, and the boys 
and girls are supposed to bunt in that book 
until they find the passage, and as many as 
possible, in which the object is named. The 
plau is ingenious. —— Miss Rose Porter’s A 
Gift of Love [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25] 
contains passages of Scripture, etc., for the 
successive days, making skillful use of the 
utterances of Scripture in regard to love, 
the work forming a sort of spiritual calendar. 
The publishers have issued it very tastefully. 


STORIES. 


One almost feels, while reading Miss Mary 
E. Wilkins’s Jane Field [Harper & Bros. 
$1.25], that the author’s fidelity in describing 
the peculiarities of New England country 
character, especially feminine, is too photo- 
graphic. The effect intended would be pro- 
duced better, at any rate in some instances, 
by somewhat less sharply cut and distinct 
outlines and angles, just as the minuteness 
with which details are reproduced often is 
more injurious to the faithfulness of a paint- 
ing, taken as a whole, than some disregard of 
the less important items would have been, 
The author’s power of reproducing the man- 
ner and phrases of certain types of elderly 
New England women is phenomenal. The 
story is simple, powerful and sad. The work- 
ings of the New England conscience and the 
tenderness Which stern, and apparently barsh, 
natures often conceal are illustrated effectively. 
We will not take off the edge from the story 
for the reader by deseribing it more particu- 
lariy.—— We like natural, hearty, and even at 
times boisterous, boys and girls, and we like 
to read about them. But the pranks of the 
young folks in Effie W. Merriman’s story, The 
Conweys [Lee & Shepherd. $1.25], are too vio- 
lent and too often positively ungentlemanly 
or unladylike. The general influence of the 
hook is healthy and uplifting. Self-control, 
self-sacrifice, dustry and fidelity to duty are 
taught, and the book is a practical protest 
against mischievous theories of home life and 
education. Itis quite interesting and we can 
approve it cordially, even though with the 
qualifications which we have indicated. 

A peculiar and unconventional study of the 
appheation of spiritual forces to human social 
needs is found in the little book called Ai 
[Miller Publication Co. $1.00], by Charles 
Daniel, who calls his work a social vision. 
The unconventionality of the methods sug- 
gested renders that of the literary features of 
the volume less noticeable. It is an earnest, 
reverent, practical story, full of valuable sug- 
gestions to Christians, and we heartily agree 
with the writer that closer personal and sym- 
pathetic relations with the poor and degraded 
are what is needed to render the churches 
properly efficient. In such a story an occa- 
sional overstatement does no great harm, and 
the general impression made by the book is 
Wholesome and stimulating.——As Alaska 
hecomes better known such a story as Mrs. 
E.S8. Willard’s Kin-da-Shon’s Wife [Fleming H. 
Revell Co, $1.50] will find more numerous 
and interested readers. It is based upon mis- 
‘lonary experience among the natives and it 
describes them picturesquely both as they 
have been and as they are, and points out the 
Sreat need and value of Christian labor in 
their behalf. It possesses permanent value as 
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a faithful and comprehensive portrayal of 
their social and moral condition, than which 
hardly anything more miserable cat be found 
among men. 

Horses and supposed ghosts are the con- 
spicuous factors in the plot of Mrs. Robert 
Jocelyn’s One of the Bevans, or Only a Horse 
Dealer [J. B. Lippincott Co, $1.00}. It is a 
pleasant, entertaining story, sensible and high 
toned, although rather slight in construction. 
But it revives one’s wonder that so many of 
our English cousins should shrink with such 
holy horror from approving a man’s marriage 
with his deceased wife’s sister while they 
accept as perfectly natural and commendable 
his marriage with his first cousin.——Antoin- 
ette Ogden has translated fifteen stories 
which form a little book, Christmas Stories 
trom French and Spanish Writers [A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. $1.25]. They are short, simple, 
charming in substance, gracefully written and 
evidently well translated. We have but just 
received the volume or we should have coin- 
mended it to holiday purchasers.—— Through 
All the Uhanging Scenes of Life [E. & J. B. 
Young & Co. 60 cents], by S. Baring Gould, 
has too much of a title for so small a story. 
It is eminently religious but crude and not 
over carefuily written. It is a little story of 
Cornish life. 

EDUCATIONAL, 

Four Hundred Years of American History 
[Fords,, Howard & Hulbert. $500] is a re- 
print of a work published sixteen years ago. 
It is by J. H. Patton, Ph.D. The title on the 
outside of the book implies that Dr. John Lord 
is in part its author, but this is not the fact 
since he merely supplies the introduction. 
The work is in two volumes and is printed 
handsomely. The author’s purpose is to con- 
fine his attention to the more important and 
influential events in the history of our coun- 
try rather than to go fully into details. This 
is legitimate and upon such a policy an ex- 
cellent history might be written. But accu- 
racy in respect to the subjects selected is 
vitally necessary and we find the work some- 
what deficient in this particular. For in- 
stance, it is stated that the Serooby church 
was the earliest Puritan body larger than a 
family to emigrate from England. But the 
London Congregational Church had reached 
Amsterdam in 1597 and the majority of the 
Gainsborough church in 1607. It is said that 
the men of the Pilgrim body were taken to 
Holland by the Dutch captain, the women 
being left behind. The fact is that only one 
boat-load of the men were able to embark 
with him, the others being arrested with the 
women. It is declared that the Pilgrims 
landed on Dec, 22. but Dec. 21 really was the 
day. When the work was written this date 
was being debated, but in this new issue the 
conclusion reached since then and now gen- 
erally held should have been noted. The his- 
tory seems to give correct general impressions 
and it is pleasantly readable, but to trust its 
detailed statements implicitly is not safe, as 
we have indicated. It is in two volumes and 
Emerson’s essay on Select Historic Forces is 
prefixed to it. 

Dr. Malcolm MaecVicar has written a useful 
book, Principles of Education [Ginn & Co. 70 
cents],in which are nearly a hundred propo- 
sitions upon such points as Physical and Men- 
tal Power, Formation of Habits, Principles of 
Pupils’ and Teachers’ Work, The Management 
of Schools, The Training of Teachers, Moral 
and Spiritual Training, Professional Training, 
etc. Under each proposition are brief, terse, 
suggestive observations. We are glad to see 
that the author urges the study of the Bible 
and not as mere literature. The volume is 
sensible and uplifting throughout as well as 
broad and high in its range of thought.—— 
Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. are publish- 
ing a series of Episodes from Modern French 
Authors, edited by W. E. Russell of Hailey- 


Sor Memorizing [Ginn & Co. 


bury College, England, for the use of schools. 
One volume sent us is Episodes from Le Comte 
de Monte-Cristo, Part IT [40 cents], by Alexan- 
dre Dumas. Another is Episodes from Le 
Capitaine Pamphile [40 cents], also by Dumas. 
The former is edited, with notes, by D. B. 
Kitchin and the latter by Prof. E. E. Morris. 
They are well adapted to serve their purpose 
and are issued tastefully. 

Greek Lessons [Henry Holt & Co. $1.25), by 
Prof. T. D. Goodell, Ph.D., of Yale, contains 
his The Greek in English, originally published 
six years since, and his The Greek of Xeno- 
phon, which now appears for the first time. 
The first part is devoted chiefly to the rela- 
tions between Greek and English words and 
the second part has at first the character of a 
grammar and later that of an annotated edi- 
tion of the Greek author. The system of the 
book seems uncommonly helpful and also 
stimulating to the student.——Prof. A. B. 
Hart, Ph. D.’s, second volume in the Epochs 
of American History series takes up the story 
where it was left by Mr. Thwaites in the first 
volume, that on The Colonies, that is, about 
1750, and comes down to 1829, its title being 
Formation of the Union [Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.25]. It studies causes more than ac- 
tual events and portrays the process of national 
Much learning is compressed 
Excellent bibliographies, 


development. 
into small compass. 
notes, maps, etc., increase its value very much. 
Messrs. L. C. Foster and Sherman Wil- 
liams have compiled a little book of Selections 
60 cents}, which 





is one of the most successfully composed of 
which we are aware. We commend it. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


First Days Among the Contrabands [Lee & 
Shepard. $1.25], by Elizabeth H. Botume, 
carries back the reader to the latter months of 
the War of the Rebellion and those immedi- 
ately following. The author was a teacher of 
the negroes in and near Beaufort, S.C., and 
this book is a somewhat miscellaneous and 
repetitious, but very graphic, interesting and 
at times pathetic record of her experiences. 
It is full of pictures of negro character and 
life, which are very naturally and evidently 
faithfully drawn. It is a comfort to know 
that the almost unendurable, yet generally 
patiently borne, hardships of the black people 
at that time have long since heen succeeded 
by a period of greater enlightenment and pros- 
perity. Much yet remains to be done for and 
by them but much already has been accom- 
plished.—A new and revised issue of the 
Marquis de Nadaillac’s valuable work, Pre- 
historic Peoples [(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00), 
translated by Nancy Bell (N. D’Anvers), pre- 
sents the abundant information contained in 
the original work with the corrections and 
additions rendered necessary by the subse- 
quent progress of discovery. It is at once 
learned and readable and is enriched by nu- 
merous and excellent illustrations. 

There is considerable sound philosophy in 
Amor in Society [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50), 
by Julia Duhring, but we do not like the book. 
It contains thirty-eight short essays on love. 
They are brightly written, but with a bright- 
ness which is a little lacking in naturalness. 
There also is far too much repetition of the 
same thoughts under new titles. There is 
much wisdom but also considerable folly. 
With the position urged that society should 
treat dissolute men as severely as it treats dis- 
solute women we agree entirely. But although 
the writer insists upon this and upon some 
other true and wise positions the book, some- 
how, is not uplifting. It leaves a disagree- 
able taste in one’s mouth, so to speak. It is 
sprightly and sparkling, but cold and at times 
almost cynical. Whether rightly or wrongly, 
many readers will infer that the author has 
been more desirous of writing a smart, spicy 
book than one really helpful.——There is more 
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sound and 1 high thinking i in Mrs. H. O. Ward’s 
book, Social Ethics and Society Duties [Estes & 
Lauriat. $2.00], than most such volumes con- 
tain, excellent although most of them are. 
Its general theme is the proper training of 
girls to become wives and mothers and for 
professional usefulness. There are valuable 
chapters, although their topics seem a little 
out of the direct line of the work, on Genius 
and Insanity and Home Treatment of the In- 
sane. The moral and religious tone of the 
work is lofty and its pages are full of wisdom. 
The author urges a somewhat larger liberty of 
divorce than many other earnest thinkers be- 
lieve in, but she is cautious and discriminat- 
ing, and, if understood as intended to be, her 
suggestions can do no harm. 

One can have only respect for the motive 
which prompted the writing of Almost Four- 
teen [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00], by M. A. 
Warren, a book designed to enlighten the 
young upon physica: facts in connection with 
sex and kindred matters. Of most of what he 
actually has written, also, we are able to ap- 
prove. He discusses delicate themes in a rev- 
erent and enlightened spirit, but we hesitate 
to indorse the particularity with which some 
details are presented and we question the 
wisdom of some of the illustrations.——In 
Twelve English Authoresses [Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.50], by L. B. Walford, this popular 
novelist has entered the field of biography 
and has combined short sketches of a dozen 
famous English literary women, from Hannah 
More to “George Eliot.’’ They are written 
with sympathy and spirit »1, although only 
outlines, convey satisfactory impressions. 


ART ITEMS. 


Mr. Vanderbilt has given 34100,- 
0 to the Fine Arts Society in New York, 
which assures to it the absolute ownership of 
the large gallery on Fifty-eighth Street.—— 
The widow of the late Jacob H. Lazarus some 
time since placed in the hands of the trustees 
of tae sletro,otitan Art Museum funds for a 
competitive scholarship with an income of 
ubout >2,400 a year. They have chosen Mr. 
John La Farge to carry out the plan. It is 
not for art students but for artists. So far, 
however, competitors are few.—At the ex- 
hibition of the Architectural League in New 
York one of the most conspicuous contribu- 
tions has been the decorative window sent by 
Mr. La Farge to the Universal Exposition at 
Paris, when he received a decoration of the 
Legion of Honor. It is claimed to have been 
made by a new method, and, at any rate, it is 
conceded, says the Magazine of Art, by Meis- 
sonier and others, that nobody in Europe can 
make glass so beautiful either in design or 
coloring.——Miss Harriet Hosmer is to exe- 
cute a statue of Queen Isabella, the patroness 
of Columbus, for erection in Washington upon 
an order given by a commission of ladies. — 
Ephraim Keyser of Baltimore has modeled 
and the Henry Bonnard Bronze Co. of New 
York has cast a standing statue of President 
Chester A. Arthur for the city of New York. 
Its site is not yet determined. It is nine feet 
high and will stand upon a pedestal ten feet 
high. It represents the president as_bare- 
headed, wearing a frock coat and holding an 
eyeglass in the right hand and a roll of paper 
in the left hand. 

At last the British Government has ac- 
cepted Mr. Tate’s collection of paintings, 
and the site of the present Milbank Prison 
is selected for the building which is to con- 
tain them. Mr. Tate’s idea is to found a 
National Gallery of British Art, the present 
National Gallery in Trafalgar Square being 
cosmopolitan. The trustees of the latter, who 
have shown great wisdom in its control, also 
are to have charge of the former. Mr. Tate’s 
collection appears to be somewhat miscellane- 
ous, although it includes such valuable works 
as Millais’s Ophelia and his Vale of Rest, 
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Orchardson’s The Rift in the Lute and his 
The First Dance, Fildes’s The Doctor, Water- 
house’s Lady of Shalott and Leighton’s The 
Sea Shall Give Up Its Dead. Doubtless it 
will prove only the nucleus of a large and 
very fine collection.——Mr. Whistler once 
sued Mr. Ruskin for having termed one of 
the former’s “ nocturnes,”’ The Falling Rocket, 
valued at two hundred guineas, as ‘a pot of 
paint flung in the public’s face.”” Witnesses 
testified that it could not possibly be worth 
its assigned value. But the same picture now 
actually has been sold in open market for 
eight hundred guineas.—A Mr. F. S. Lahm 
recently found in a second-hand shop in Paris, 
and bought for twenty francs, an unknown but 
unquestionably genuine and very interesting 
painting by Dupré, which at current prices is 
worth about two thousand francs. ——An ex- 
hibition of the works of Russian artists in 
Paris is being organized for the coming sum- 
mer in the hope of attracting wider attention 
to Russian art. 


— Edward Eggleston is writing a new 
novel, and also is preparing a series of lec- 
tures upon colonial subjects which are to be 
delivered at Columbia College. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, who has been 
consumptive for some years and who went to 
Samoa to live for the benefit of his health, is 
reported to have denied stoutly the rumor 
that he is dying there. 

— John Brown’s Bible, which he used 
while in jail at Harper’s Ferry and in which 
many passages relating toslavery were marked 
by him and remain as he left them, is owned 
by F. G. Logan of Chicago, who is collecting 
mementos of Brown. 

—— In the new volume of the Hakluyt Soci- 
ety are reprints of two old manuscripts. 
One is The Visit of Master Thomas Dallam to 
the Sultan in 1599 and the other is The Story 
of a Sojourn at Constantinople by Dr. John 
Covel, Chaplain to the Embassy, 1670-1677. 

— A marble memorial tablet to James 
Russell Lowell, and bearing a portrait in low 
relief, is to be put up in the Chapter House of 
Westminster Abbey. George Bampton is to 
be the sculptor. Above it is to be a stained 
glass window also commemorating Lowell. 


—— The copy belonging to the original edi- 
tion of Edgar A. Poe’s Tamerlane, which was 
sold only last May to Dodd, Mead & Co. for 
$1,850, has been sold by that house for $2,500. 
It is said that, so far as is known, this is the 
highest price ever paid for a book of the size 
of this. 

—— The Pope has refused to receive Juan 
Valera, the Spanish novelist and diplomatist, 
as envoy from Spain to the Vatican. The 
cause of his rejection is said to be the fact that 
in Pepita Ximenez, one of his novels pub- 
lished six years since, the hero abandons the 
purpose to become a priest for love of a 
woman whom his father also wishes to marry. 
Valera is a member of the Spanish Academy 
and also was minister of Spain to the United 
States from 1883 until very recently. 


—— Miss Julia, daughter of the late William 
Cullen Bryant, has given to the Tilden Li- 
brary a valuable selection of nearly a thou- 
sand volumes from the dead poet’s home 
library. These have been gratefully accepted 
by the trustees and, with the other books 
forming the basis of Mr. Tilden’s generously 
planned collection, are stored in his Gramercy 
Park home until others as large hearted shall 
complete the intended endowment, defeated 
for the present by the breaking of the great 
lawyer’s will. 

BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

THE DAWN OF ITALIAN INDEPENDENCE. By W.R. 
Thayer. Vols I. and If. ° pe: 453 and 446. $4.00. 
THE INTERPRETATION in ATURE. By Prof. N. 8. 

Shaler. pp. 305. $1.25. : 


J. Bartlett & Co. Boston. 
Amos. By Prof. H. G. Mitchell. pp. 209. 
Student Publishing Co. Hartford. 
INDUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES. By President W, R, 
Harper. 50 cents. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
THE STORY OF A CAVALRY REGIMENT. By Adjt, 
W. F. Scott. 
THE TUSCAN 
1 


$1.25, 


$3.50 
TeNscen. By Bella Duffy. pp. 


By J.E. Usher, 
By C. 


456. $1.50. 
ALCOHOLISM AND ITs TREATMENT. 
M.D. pp.151. $1.25. 
NULLIFICATION AND SECESSION. 
pp. 171. $1.00. 
A COUNTRY MUSE. 
$1.00. 
MALMORDA. By 
WHIST NUGGETS. 


L. Loring, 


By Norman Gale. 


ys 
pp. 320. $1.00. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
THE CRITICAL REVIEW. Edited by a 8 
Salmond, D.D. Vol. II. pp.449. $2.50 
OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. By Dr. ” Hermann 
Schultz. Two vols. pp. 438 and 470. $6.00. 
How TO READ THE PROPHETS. Parr III. 
ae By Rev. Buchanan Blake, B.D. 
1.50. 


pp. 108, 


J. 1. C. Clarke. 
Compiled by 


75 cents, 
McGuckin 


- DF, 


JERE- 
pp. 287, 
BEYOND THE STARS. By Thomas Hamilton, D.D, 

pp. 270. $1.50. 

Harper & Bros. New York. 
SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 

Bishop J. F. Hurst, D.D. pp. 672. 00. 

By Stephen Bonsal. pp. 349 


By William Arthur. pp. 


Morocco as IT Is, 


THE TONGUE OF FIRE. 
1.00. 


350. $1.00. 

ELEMENTS OF DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. 
Davis, Ph.D. pp. 208. 90 cents. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 

THE DOUTRINE OF THE PROPHETS. By Prof. A. F, 

Kirkpatrick, D.D. pp. 540. $1.75. 

A REVIEW OF THE SYSTEMS OF ETaics. By C.M. 
Williams. pp. 581. $2.60. 

AN OLD WOMAN’S OUTLOOK IN A 
VILLAGE. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
$1.00. 

RouND LONDON. 
$1.25. 


By Prof. N.K, 


HAMPSHIRE 

pp. 285. 

By Montagn Williams. pp. 24. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 

STUDIES IN EPHESIANS. By Rey. A. R. Cocke. pp 
137. 75 cents. 

PARACLETOS. By Rev. Sherlock Bissell. 
cents. 

BACCALAUREATE AND OTHER ADDRESSES. By 
President E. A. Tanner, D. D. pp. 440. $1.50. 

The Century Co. New York. 

OLD WAYs AND NEW. By Viola Roseboro. 

$1.25. 


pp. 18. 75 


pp. 216. 


A. D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. 
THE DISTINCTIVE MESSAGES OF THE OLD RELI- 
By Rev. George Matheson, D.D. pp. 342. 


” Cassell Publishing Co. New Yo 
GENTLEMAN UpcoTt’s DAUGHTER. By Tom Cobb- 
leigh. pp. 188. 50 cents. 
Thomas Whittaker. New 
In PARADISE. By Rev. UC. H. Strong. pp. 119. $1.0. 
American Seamen’s Friend Society. New York. 
THE SAILOKS’ MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND 
FOR 1892. pp. 384. $1.50. 
George Sherwood & Co. Chicago. 
TROEGER’S SCIENCE BOoK. By J. W. Troeger. pp. 
163. 50 cents. 


York. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

JOURNAL OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY AND ARCHS- 

OLOGY. Edited by J. W. Fewkes. Vol. III. pp. 
144. $2.50. 

THE BUNKER HILL MONUMENT AND ADAMS AND 
JEFFERSON. By Daniel Webster. pp. 87. 1 
cents. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 

How To LEARN How; THE PERFECTED LIFE; and 
LOVE: THE SUPREME GIFT. By Prof. Henry 
Drummond. pp. 32, 28 and 32. 10 cents each. 

THE Four MEN; and TEMPTATION. By Rev. James 
Stalker, D.D. yy 30 and 31. 10 cents each. 

POWER FROM ON HIGH. By Rev. B. Fay Mills. pp. 
32. 10 cents. 

THE DEW OF THy YoutH. By Rev. J. R. Miller, 
D.D. Pp. 29. 10 cents. 

How TO BECOME A CHRISTIAN. By Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, D.D. pp. 32. 10 cents. 

THE First THING IN THE WORLD. By Rev. A.J. 
Gordon, D.D. pp. 32. 10 cents. 

HOPE: THE LAST THING IN THE WORLD. By Rev. 
A. T. Pierson, D.D. pp. 30. 10 cents. 

THE FIGHT OF FAITH and THE COST OF CHARAC- 
TER. By Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D. pe. 10 cents. 

THE MESSAGE OF JESUS TO MEN OF WEALTH. By 
Rev. G. D. Herron, D.D. pp. 32. 10 cents. 

Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 

BLoop Roya. By Grant Allen. pp. 276. 


MAGAZINES, 


January-March. EXPOSITION GRAPHIC. 

January. NINETEENTH CENTURY.—WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW.—CHRISTIAN EDUCATOR.—PREACHER'S.— 
PULPIT.—LIPPINOCOTT’S.—CURRENT TOPICS. —Por- 
ULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY.—HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
BULLETIN. 

February. MissioNARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD— 
CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD,.—C ASSELL’S.— 
WORTHINGTON’S.— PETERSON’S.— LIPPINCOTT'S.— 
SCRIBNER’S.—FORUM.—CHAUTAUQUAN. 

i al _ 

This is strength, this is 5 peace—to feel, in 
entering on every day, that all its duties 
and trials have been committed to the Lord 
Jesus, that, come what may, He will use 
us for His own glory and our real good'!— 


John G. Paton. 


50 cents. 
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DEDICATION OF THE FIRST 
CHURCH, SALT LAKE CITY. 
Jan. 22 is an eventful day for Con- 
gregationali-m in the Mormon Zion. 
On that date, many years ago, Rev. 
Norman McLeod, a Congregational 
missionary, preached the first Chris- 
tian sermonin Salt Lake City, which 
was the first in Utah also. Owing 
to his bold words regarding patriot- 
ism and a pure gospel it seemed pru- 
dent that he should not remain in 
Utah, especially as his Sunday school 
superintendent, Dr. Robinson, who 
had been a United States Army sur- 
veon, was assassinated near the 
church. A small adobe building, 
named Independence Hall, had been 
iuilt by the few non-Mormons in 
salt Lake, among whom were in- 
tidels and Jews, which was held in 
trust for the Congregational church ; 
<everal churches of other denomina- 
tions were cradled in that building, 
ind on the Sunday nearest to Jan. 
» in 1874, Rev. W. M. Barrows, now 
of Rockford, Ill., preached his first 
sermon in the house, resuming regu- FIRST CHURCH, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 

urservices. The church was reor- 

vanized the following May and remained in that small, insignificant building for sixteen years, choosing meantime to assume self-support 
rather than erect a better house of worship. During the ‘‘ boom” of 1890 the land and building were sold advantageously and since then 
ihe new building was erected and formally dedicated Jan. 22. That and the three following have been remarkable days for our denomina- 
tion in Utah. Sunday morning the formal dedication was held, all the Congregational churches of the city joining in the services. Super- 
intendent Hawkes offered prayer. The pastor, Rev. J. B. Thrall, assisted by Rev. George Ritchie, a venerable retired home missionary, 
and Prof. O. F. Davis of Salt Lake Academy, led in a liturgical service of dedication. President Slocum of Colorado Colley: preached 
an eloquent sermon on the Discovery of the Messiah, an original hymn by the pastor was sung and United States Chaplain Dodds pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

At the noon hour all the Congregational Sunday schools held a joint session, with addresses from representatives of the various 
schools, and at 6 p.m. all the Endeavor Societies and Epworth Leagues of the city held a meeting. In the evening other evangelical 
churches of the city united in a mass meeting which filled the house to overflowing, more than 1,000 persons being seated in the audi- 
torium and Sunday school room opening into it. Rev. Dr. MeNiece of the First Presbyterian made an address showing the remarkable 
progress of the last fifteen years. Rev. Messrs. Steelman of the First Baptist and Clay of the Christian church made ringing addresses, 
fully illustrating what is claimed for the Christian fellowship of Salt Lake—that it is hardly equaled anywhere else in the United States. 

Monday forenoon the Ministerial Association met in the pastor’s study and voted to gather there in the future. In the afternoon 
the Ladies Society of Phillips Church gave a supper to the Men’s League of that church. Then all went to the First Church where an 
organ recital and vocal concert preceded a lecture on Achievement by President Slocum. On Tuesday evening the women of the First 
Church gave a reception to their own congregation and a great number of citizens from all churches and from no church. 

The new building occupies a corner on the best avenue of the city and in its best residence quarter. It is 73 by 120 feet. The style of 
architecture is a modification of the Romanesque. The material is a beautiful gray sandstone from the Kyune quarries, seventy-five 
miles distant. The interior finish of vestibules and auditorium is antique, oil-finished oak; the remainder of main floor and the whole 
basement natural grain pine. The auditorium is octagonal in plan, with coneave sides; pulpit, etc., diagonally opposite the tower. 
Want of space forbids a more minute description of the building, of the large and powerful organ, of the remarkably handsome 
window memorial of Col. O. J. Hollister—who had much to do with the planning and building of the house—of the furnishings or 
of the new and commodious parsonage on the lot adjoining the church. But particular mention should be made of the large audiences 
at all the services, of the high quality (and decent brevity) of all the addresses, of the remarkable exhibition of Christian fellowship, Pastor 
Thrall taking the occasion of the dedication of his own church to assure the other, and smaller, Congregational churches of his sympa- 
thy and that of his people, and of the inspiration of the presence of President Slocum of Colorado College. W. 8. H. 








NEW ENGLAND. a fund, the income only to be used; the other a spe- The North Avenue Church, Cambridge, is in a 
cial contribution of $500 for the salary of a mission- prosperous condition. The attendance has steadily 
ary the present year, given in memory of a friend grown throughout the year and the income from 
of the cause who last year was called from earth. pew rentals has increased over fifty per cent. Im- 
The anniversary exercises were held at Mount Ver- provements upon the church edifice were made at 
non Church last Sunday evening, Dr. 8. E. Herrick an expense of $15,000. The salary of the pastor, 
making the address and Rev. D. W. Waldron read- Rev. F. H. Smith, has been increased to $4,500. 


Boston and Vicinity. 

Owing to the absence of the speaker who was an- 
nounced to address the Ministers’ Meeting last Mon- 
day morning the body adjourned after adopting 
memorials to be sent to President Harrison and the 
United States Senate concerning commerce with the 


Pacific Islands. ‘The memorials begged the influ- ing the report. The total appropriations for current expenses the 
ence of the Government in securing co-operative _ The benevolent contributions of the Eliot Church, coming year amount to $8,500. 
action by the nations of Europe and America so Roxbury, of which Rev. B. F. Hamilton, D.D., is Massachusetts. 


that the citizens of those nations shall be prevented pastor and Rev. A.C. Thompson, D. D., pastor emer- At the twentieth anniversary of the Essex Congre- 
from exporting to these islands intoxicating liquors itus, for 1892 amounted to $5,579, which for the first gational Club, Salem, Rev. DeWitt S. Clark read an 
and firearms and also from engaging in the so-called time in many yearsexceeded home expenditures. Of historical paper and addresses were made by Rev. 
kanaka labor traffic. These ends can be secured this sum $2,357 was given to the A.B.C.F.M. The Joshua Coit, Rev. C. B. Rice, Dr. A. H. Johnson and 
only by the united efforts of all the great powers annual contribution just taken wasaccompanied bya Hon. C. C. Coffin. 
under whose flag commerce is carried on throughout “24nimous vote of confidence in the management of The benevolent contributions of Maple Street 
the world. the board. There is at present a deep religious in- Ghuarch, Danvers, amounted last year to $2,088. Re- 
Never has the C terest, especially among the young people, and pairs and enlargement of the house of worship were 
prosperous Ass mo 4 penny le = homed aaa many have recently expressed their determination made at an expense of nearly $3,000. Twelve of 
work than in 1892. The receipts for all purposes, to lead a Christian life. A thorough religious can- the members are pursuing higher education in 
missionary and charitable, were $46,771. This table vass of the parish has been made by Mr. H.A.Clif- schools and colleges and three are under appoint- 
shows the character of the efforts put forth by the ford, resulting in a decided increase of attendance, ment of the American Board as missionaries to 





twenty missionaries: especially in the Sunday school. North China. 

Visite RO DP Ga NE ‘ Harvard Church, Dorchester, Rev. W. H. Bolster, The Old Colony Congregational Club, Brockton, 

Visti ae families visited...... - ee pastor, is only five years old and has been self-sup- considered, Jan. 23, the question, Which is the better 

Papers and tracts distributed. "“ieies Porting from the first. It has had thé free seat sys- way of raising money for parish expenses, by the 

Children spin ne ae coe Serenene seeeee | tem from the start. During the nine months of rental of pews orthrough voluntary offerings? Three 

pespel and nei hborhood meetings hela...” 2,109 the present pastorate the audience has steadily papers were read, after which remarks were made 
ns hopefully converted........... + (72 grown and there is a well-filled house at both serv- by other members of the club, some of whom ap- 


Persons furnished 
Families afforded pecuniary ota, Loe ices. Under its various departments—Ladies’ Be- peared to favor the pew system as best adapted to 


ners: given to the poor...... :. 834 nevolent Society, Christian Endeavor and King’s the wants of certain churches. The weight of argu- 
The society has recently received two special gifts: Daughters—the church is doing a constantly en- ment and opinion, however, leaned decidedly in 
one from a prominent citizen of $5,000, to be keptas larging work in the community. favor of the voluntary system of support. 
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Feeling that the church should do all in its power 
to lessen the encroachments of society upon the 
home, the Union Church, Haverhill, will try the 
experiment of holding its Sunday evening services 
at five o'clock. ‘lo ascertain 1f people can come at 
that hour the stereopticon will be used. This 
proved, the next step will be to see if they wi// come 
and the gospel will be preached devoid of illustra- 
tions. 

The church in Merrimac, formerly West Ames- 
bury, Rey. G. L. Todd, pastor, has almost entirely 
complete records since its organization in 1726. 
Under its nineteenth pastorand in its third meeting 
house it is active and prosperous. 

The German church, Fitchburg, has received $336 
from collections taken by the churches of Middle- 
sex Union Conference in December. Nearly one- 


half was given by the two American churches of- 


Fitchburg. 

Twelve Worcester churches at the South End, in- 
cluding five denominations, have united in revival 
work under Dr. L. W. Munhall and his musical 
leader, Mr. Chess Birch. The first meeting was 
held last Sunday evening at Pilgrim Church, which 
was crowded in spite of the storm. Union serv- 
ices of the churches have been held since the 
Week of Prayer.—The Ministerial Union, compris- 
ing the evangelical denominations, gave a farewell 
reception to Rev. and Mrs. I. J. Lansing Jan. 27, in 
anticipation of their departure to Boston. Most 
cordial expression was made of the regard and es- 
teem which Mr. Lansing bas won in the six years 
of his residence in Worcester, both in the Salem 
Street Church and in his Mechanics Hall meetings. 
——Hope Church has voted to have free pews. 

The wite of Rev. W. W. Jub» of Fall River was 
very seriously injured last Friday, being thrown 
upon the ice by a sled as she was crossing a street 
where boys were coasting. 

In the two yeats which have nearly }assed since 
Rev. J. W. Hird was instalied at Baldwinville the 
audiences have more than doubled, an evening ser- 
vice has been begun with a congregation of 150, the 
Sunday school average has increased fifty per cent., 
the Christian Endeavor attendance has trebled, a 
Junior Endeavor Society of thirty members has 
just raised 3100 toward a pipe organ. The church 
has built and paid fora $3,000 parsonage with steam 
heat and paid off the $600 mortgage on the church 
building. 

Evangelist Rey. G. 5. K. Anderson, assisted by 
Piof. A. L. Paquette, singer, concluded, Jan, 22, a 
two weeks’ term of special services with the three 
churches in Belchertown, Congregational, Metho- 
dist and Baptist, in connection with which the pas- 
tors made a house to house visitation. 

Courses of sermons seem to be the fashion in 
Southern Berkshire. Rev. W. W. Curtis of West 
Stockbridge is preaching Sunday evenings on Work- 
ing Men and the Church, Rey. P. 7. Farwell of 
Stockbridge on Toe Books of the New Testament, 
Rev. L. 8S. Rowland of Lee on Paul's Epistles and 
Key. F. R. Marvin of Great Barrington on The Re- 
formers. 

Mame. 

The Cumberland Conference met, Jan. 25, with the 
St. Lawrence Street Church, Portland. The topics 
discussed were: The Chureh as a Working Force in 
the Kingdom, Personal Holiness, The Scriptural 
View and Present Day Realization, and Young Peo- 
ple and Missions. The discussions were spirited and 
profitable. Kev. J. A. Anderson preached the ser- 
mon.——The Second Parish Church will hold special 


services for one week, assisted by Rev. H. A. Merrill, * 


formerly of Kansas City. 

Vanceboro, in the extreme eastern part of the 
State, has been supplied a month by Rev. Charles 
Whittier, missionary for Eastern Maine. The set- 
tlement is not twenty-five years old. There are no 
old ruts in which society has been moving or ly- 
ing dormant. The place has a large proportion of 
young people. A broad fellowship pervades the 
church, which was formed by members of five differ- 
ent denominations.—Rev. G. H. Credeford of Wil- 
ton 1s giving aseries of Sunday evening talks to 
young women. 

The young people take an active part in the work 
of the First Church in Wells. Rev. J. W. Kings- 
bury will supply the pulpit till A pril.—The church 
in Kennebunk has adopted the New Laudes Domini 
for its hymn-book. 

New Hampshire. 

A revival is in progress in Lebanon wnere union 
services have been held since the Week of Prayer. 
At the evening service Jan. 15 twenty-one expressed 
their purpose to become Christians and a week later 


the number had increased to forty. ——The A. H. M.S. 

and W. KB. M. each received a bequest of $1,000 from 

Sarah B. Holt, and the church ia Greenfield $100. 
Vermont. 

The church in Barre made its pews free some five 
yearsago. The congregations have largely increased 
and Jast year all current expenses were paid with a 
small balance in the treasury. The church finds it 
a great help in the work to be able to tell all who 
come that the sittings are free. 

Sixty-one were received by the Old South Church, 
Windsor, last year, fifty-two on contession, thirty of 
them from the Sunday school. Aside from current 
expenses 3681 were raised, $438 for benevolence. 
Expenses for this year will be met by weekly card 
pledges. At the meeting of the Western Vermont 
Congregational Club a paper was read on the Rela- 
tion of the Pulpit to Modern Thought. 

BRhode Island. 

The union gospel services in Pawtucket and Cen- 
tral Falls, under the direction of Evangelist E. E. 
Davidson, were closed Jan. 27. This community has 
never been so moved by similar services. Hundreds 
of souls have been converted, many of these among 
the young. For three weeks two and three services 
were held each day with overflowing houses. At 
the closing service in the Park Place Church exer- 
cises were held simultaneously in the audience and 
lecture rooms with a congregation of 1,700 people. 
The churches have been quickened, souls have been 
saved, the community stirred and an example of 
practical unity given by the twelvé pastors and the 
five denominations that constituted the union. In 
leaving Mr. Davidson was presented with a set of 
resolutions beautifully engrossed and signed by the 
pastors expressive of their high appreciation of his 
wise and consecrated management. 





Connecticut. 

Rev. H. C. McKnight was installed, Jan. 25, as 
pastor of the church in Sherman and at the same 
time the new house of worship was dedicated free 
from debt. [ts cost was $7,500. The choir platform 
is at the right of the pulpit. A unique feature is a 
driving porch at the entrance under the spire. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

The chureh in Rock Glen dedicated, Jan, 22, its 
house of worship costing $1,850. It is free from 
debt except a small grant from the C.C. B.S. Rev. 
J.B. Felt supplies the pulpit in connection with his 
work in Gainesvulle.——The church in Franklio has 
been greatly blessed during a revival conducted by 
Rey. F. L. Smith and wife. 

Pennsylvania. 

Central Church, Philadelphia, has had a prosper- 
ous year. It received fifty-eight members, a net 
gain of thirty-eight. Its membership on New Year’s 
day was 585. Nearly $15,000 were contributed for 
various purposes, of which about $4,000 was for be- 
nevolence. In addition to this a legacy of $5,000 was 
received from the estate of W.(. Strand, a former 
member. With this the mortgage was canceled an. 
some improvements were made. The Sunday school 
is increasing and finds its present quarters too small. 
A movement is begun to raise a fund for the en- 
largement and reconstruction of the chapel. 


Thirty-seven united with the First Church in 
Johnstown during the year, thirty on confession. 
The church, which lost its beloved pastor and edifice 
and was more than decimated by the famous calum- 
ity of 1889, has gained very perceptibly in spiritu- 
ality and the spirit of true Christian work. It bas 
been greatly quickened at special meetings during 
and after the Week of Prayer, with a good number 
giving unmistakable evidence of conversion. Its 
great need is the completion of its house of worship. 


THE SOUTH. 
Alabama. 

Rev. R. B. Johns has just held a series of evan- 
gelistic meetings, lasting two weeks, with the Col- 
lege Church at Talladega, under the auspices of the 
A.M. A. The church was greatly quickened and 
there were about twenty hopeful conversions. The 
theological and Bible students, of whom there are 
about twenty-five, proved helpful co-workers. 

LAKE STATES. 
Ohto. 


Rev. C. W. Carroll of Hudson held three weeks’ 
meetings, beginning with the Week of Prayer, which 
resulted in a number of conversions and great 
blessing to the church.-——All the churches in Plym- 
outh Rock Conference, except that at Painesville, 
have free pews. 


The members of Lakeview Assembly, Cleveland, 


which is a flourishing branch of Euclid Avenye 
Church, held a reception and recognition Service, 
Jan. 23, for Rev. J. A. Thome. Addresses were made 
by Drs. Ladd, Fraser and Malcolm, Rev. C. S. Mills 
and Miss Anna Edwards.—Park Church occupied 
its fine new building for the first time Jan. 22, and hag 
audiences considerably larger than could have been 
crowded into its old chapel. The new location jg 
half a mile east of the old and in a neighborhood 
which is rapidly building up. Rev. M. L. Berger, 
D.D., has been remarkably successful in raising 
money for the new building. The church, which 
is a child of Euclid Avenue, is not yet three 
years old and is seif-supporting.——Rev. A. T. Reed 
closed a successful twelve days’ series of meetings 
at Hough Avenue Church, Jan. 22. Over eighty 
ecards were signed and the church was greatly 
quickened. Mr. Reed commended himself to all by 
his wise and effective methods and his attractive 
and convincing presentation of Christian duties 
and of the gospel message. 


The church in Burton has 316 members in a yij- 
lage of 633 inhabitants, the entire township, includ. 
ing the village, having a population of only 1,213 
The membership was nearly doubled by a sweeping 
revival in 1891. Rev. E. 0. Mead has been pastor 
for the past three years. Though during the past 
year the house of worship has been rebuilt at a cost 
of $8,000, contributions have been made to all the 
seven societies and the auxiliary societies of the 
church have 1taised more money for benevolences 
than the year before. 

tllinois. 

The ebureh in Normal had a happy day Jan, 2 
Fifteen years ago its church building and parsonage 
were destroyed by fire. Ever since then it has wor- 
shiped in a little chapel in no way adapted to be the 
home of a working church. This chapel has been 
made a part of a new and convenient chucch edifice, 
There is an audience-room with ample room for 
prayer and social meetings and two good-sized class- 
rooms so arranged that all can be thrown into one. 
The building was dedicated with appropriate sery- 
ices which occupied the entire day. Rev. Dr. 
James Tompkins preached morning and evening 
and offered the dedicatory prayer in the after- 
noon, when the services were marked by expres- 
sions of fellowship, addresses being made by the 
pastors of the Presbyterian, Methodist and Chris- 
tian churches of Normal, A debt of $350, which 
it had been thought impossible to raise, the people 
having given so freely previously, was disposed of. 
The encouraging condition of affairs is largely due 
to the persevering labors of the pastor, Rey. I. A. 
Miller. 

Rey. J.G. Haigh, pastor of the church in York- 
ville, with the aid of the Baptist pastor, is holding 
daily gospel meetings, which are largely attended 
and fuli of interest. So far there have been twenty 
conversions.——The church in Olney, under the lead- 
ership of Rev. E. A. Harris, has taken on new life 
and courage. Meetings have been held since the 
Week of Prayer, which are growing in attendance 
and interest. There have been some acceasions and 
unwonted harmony prevails among the membership. 
—Revy. ©. K. Weatfall, pastor of the church in 
Chandlerville, is holding daily meetings which are 
impressive and well attended. During the fist 
week there were ten conversioas aud the interest is 
increasing. 

The benevolent contributions of the South Church, 
Chicago, Dr. Wiliard Scott, pastor, including gifts 
of individuals, amounted to $75,867. Home expend- 
itures were $14,206. 

THE WEST. 






The church in Iowa City raised last year for benev- 
olences $466 and for all purposes $2,874. Members 
were received at every communion, bringing the 
total up to 231. Many students from the university 
attend this church, and the pastor, Rev. M. A. Bul- 
lock, D. D., conducts a “ Bible seminary” attended 
entirely by students. 


Reports at the annual meeting of the church in 
Tabor showed all bills paid, including a heavy deficit 
at the beginning of the year, with a handsome 
surplus in the treasury. Forty-six members have 
been received, twenty-one on confession. The pas 
tor, Rev. J. W. Cowan, reviewed the ten years 
of his service Jan. 1. During this time 409 new 
members were received, 263 on confession. The 
present membership is 428, a net gain in the ten 
years of 157, or a little over fifty per cent. The 
amount given for benevolent purposes during the 
period was $11,306, $9,562 of which went to the seven 
societies or to kindred work. The tota) money 
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raised amounted to $35,530. This includes no leg- 


acies. 

Ina country community in Clay County, where a 
sunday school has been kept up for the past twelve 
or thirteen years, @ church was organized a few 
months ago which was called the Harmony Church, 
on account of the harmony which had always pre- 
vailed in the Community. It dedivated, Jan. 22, a 
peautiful house of worship which cost $1,350. The 
contributions at the services amounted to $160 and 
the building is free from debt. The C. C. B.S. gave 
assistance to the amount of 3300. 

one of the items of business at the annual meet- 
ing of the Fort Dodge church was the burning of 
the mortgage which had for some years encumbered 
the property. The society is now absolutely free 
from debt. During the past year the balance of 
21,952 was paid, $1,438 raised for current expenses 
and $167 given to missions. 

During last year the additions to the church in 
Charles City, Rev. Charles Noble, pastor, were sixty- 
one. The pastor’s salary was increased $100. Be- 
nevolences amounted to $957, a good increase over 
the previous year. The church now gives regularly 
toall the seven societies, to the Bible Society and to 
ministerial relief. The Sunday school numbers 353, 
of whom twenty-nine united with the church. 

The church in Buffalo Center, now numbering 
twenty-three members, completed its organization 
Jan. 22. Less thana year ago this section of North- 
ern Iowa was almost uninhabited, but the exten- 
sion of a railroad has opened it to rapid settlement. 
Supt. C. A. Towle of the (.S.S.and P. 8S. has given 
especial attention to the region in planting and 
fostering schools. Buffalo Center, though only six 
months old, is a thriving town, and this is its first 
and only church. The people wish to build at once 
and have chosen a committee for that purpose. 

The ingathering from the Mills meetings at Sioux 
City has begun. Eighty-seven were received, Jan. 
, by the First Church, Rev. M. W. Darling, pastor. 
During his seven years’ pastorate members have 
been added at every communion. This ingathering 
is by far the largest in the thirty-six years of the 
ehureh’s history. 

\ series of Sunday evening lectures is being given 
at the Burlington church on Perils and Problems of 
Today. Professor Ely of Wisconsin University de- 
livers one on Prisoners and Captives and Dr. Herron 
speaks on Socialism: [ts Failures and Fruits, Amer- 
ican Wealth, Poverty, Labor and Wages and the 
American Sunday. 

rhe present membership of the church in Shenan- 
doah, Rev. George Peebles, pastor, is 148. The mis- 
sionary contributions last year amounted to $117. 
Home expenses were $1,155. The year closed with a 
small balance in the treasury. 

The chureh in Spencer, Rev. J. O. Thrush, pastor, 
now numbers 114, seventeen being added during the 
pastyear. For a few months the people have been 
‘levoting themselves to building a house of worship 
which will cost about $12,000. During the past year 
2 were contributed to missions and $7,300 were 
raised for all purposes. 

The church in Otho, Rev. Francis Fawkes, pastor, 
has removed a burdevsome debt. The people are 
rejoicing, too, that their house of worship, which 
was in imminent danger of destruction by fire, 
was saved with slight loss. 

During the past year the church in Glenwood, 
Kev. J. K. Nutting, pastor, received twenty-seven 
to membership, seventeen uniting by confession. 
For various purposes it gave a sum equal to $25 per 
resident member. The expenses of the year were 
unusually large as the parsonage was remodeled at 
# cost of $900 and the church building improved. 

The revised roll of the church in Britt, Rev. QC. 
Todd, pastor, shows a membership of sometbing 
over sixty, twenty of whom united during the past 
year. The church, which is still aided by the H. M.S., 
raisedl $720 for all purposes during the year.—— 
Union revival meetings are in progress at Waverly. 
_ The German Township Chureb, Webster, is grate- 
ful for 4 communion service received from the 
King’s Iaughters of the First Church, Albany, N.Y. 


Minnesota. 

The church in Belgrade dedicated, Jan. 22, a house 
of worship, costing $1,500, with sermons by Rev. 
Messrs. J. H. Morley and J. W. Marshall. At the 
service S360 were raised, meeting all indebtedness 
and paying for some improvements. This country 
chureh, nearly dead a few years age, was saved 
through the persistence of a few members.—The 
church in Georgetown, which has never enjoyed the 
Presence of a settled pastor, bas called Mr. E. W. 


The Congregationalist 


Gilles, who is preaching there and to the surround- 
ing destitute region. 

The Second Church, Winona, has been greatly 
strengthened by a revival which with the regular 
work of the church has added thirty-nine members, 
largely heads of families. The membership is now 
112. Rev. H.A. Risser is the pastor.—tThe churches 
in Appleton, Ortonville, Lyle and many other places 
have held evangelistic services, in some cases with 
marked results. 

Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, is having large 
evening congregations. Dr. Wells is giving a series 
of lectures which excite great interest. A large 
chorus choir adds attractiveness to the service. 

Kanaan. 

The services at Ellis, in charge of Evangelists 
Veazie and Geach, are held in the Opera House and 
are attended by crowds. The revival is one of the 
greatest in the history of the town. All denomina- 
tions co-operate, and the interest is so great that 
the evangelists are extending their stay beyond the 
time at first proposed. 

Superintendent Platt assisted the pastor at Wal- 
lace in revival services during the Week of Prayer, 
and eighteen persons were received to membership 
Jan. 15. This practically unites the Christian forces 
of the town in one church. 

The house of worship at Ocbeltree was dedicated 
Jan. 1. This is the only church building in the 
town and was removed from Spring Hill, where the 
Congregational church recently ceased its work.—— 
The church in Seatter Creek dedicated its house 
of worsbip Jan. 8. Thisis the religious center of a 
wide farming region. 

The churches in Saint Francis and Bird City have 
recently held union revival meetings of deep inter- 
est. In both places the stores, at times, were closed 
in the evening to allow the attendance of all. 

The church in Valley Falls has paid all bills and 
is strengthened in its spiritual work. Union meet- 
ings have been in progress since the first of January 
and vigorous measures are being taken to enforce 
the temperance law. 

The church in Fort Scott, which bad a hard strug- 
gle in its early history, has been self-supporting for 
several vears and is particularly prosperous under 
the care of Rev. (. N. Queen. 

The church in Newton, during the five years’ pas- 
torate of Rev. Pearse Pinch, bas risen from a strug- 
gling condition to one of prosperity and extensive 
usefulness. It approaches self-support, is flourish- 
ing in each department of its work and is active in 
missionary work. 

The Central Church of Topeka at its annual meet 
ing raised $1,309 to pay the entire indebtedness on 
its building. On the following evening at the an- 
nual supper toasts were responded to on The Past, 
The Present and The Future, and Supt. L. P. Broad 
spoke on the Outlook in the State. Mr. Blake, a 
member of the church who has done excellent serv- 
ice among the colored people in the district known 
as “ Tennessee Town,” was appointed pastor's assist- 
ant. A larger building is needed to accommodate 
the growing congregation. 

Centralia is enjoying an extensive revival. Union 
meetings are in progress including two in the day- 
time. Ninety hopeful conversions have already oc- 
curred.——The church in Olathe has recently recon- 
structed its house of worship at an expense of $500. 

The church in Sedgwick has just closed a success- 
ful year. Nearly $1,300 have been raised, leaving a 
balance in the treasury. Good congregations, a 
united and active membership, a thriving Sunday 
school and growing interest in missions are among 
the encouraging features. 


WEEKLY KEGISTER. 
Calls. 

BROWN, Carleton F., of Andover Seminary, to St. 

Charles, Minn., after graduation. Accepts. 
CROSS, Roselle T , accepts call to York, Neb. 
DONNELL, Albert, of Biue Hill, Me., to Johnson, Vt. 

Accepts. 
GILLES, E. W., to Georgetown, Minn. Accepts. 
GLEAS=N, Charles A., wecepts cali to Wakeman, O. 
KAMBOUR, G. B.,of Andover Seminary, to Templeton, 


Mass. Accepts. 

MALVERN, Lewis (Free BRapt.), to Stoneham, Mass. 

MATHEWS, Rupert B., of Bangor Seminary, to Skow- 
heganu, Me. Accepts. 

McKEEVER, Isaac W., of Ludington, Mich., to Bunker 
Hill, Il. Accepts. 

PINCH, Pearse, of Newton, Kxn,, to Emporia. 

SEAMAN, Charlies, of Bulfi.o, N.Y., to Grand Island. 
Accepts, and has becun work. 

SLATER, Charles, of Wovdburn, IIL, to Stark. Ac- 


cepts. 
ag Dwight A., to Madison, 0. Accepts, to begin 
A " 
vak VLEET, William M., accepts call to Nickerson, 
an. 
Ordinations and Installations. 


ALDEN, Charles A.( Bapt.), 7. Jon. 24, Schenectady, N.Y. 
Sermon by Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D.; other parts by Rev. 
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Messrs. Ethan Curtis, W. B. Thorp, L. E. Davis and 

warned Gpaulding. 

CRAWFORD, Sidney, rec. as pastor, Jan. 26, Rutland, 
Mass. Parts by Rev. Messrs. J. E. Dodge, C. E. White, 
G, 8. Dodge, J. F. Gaylord and W. W, Parker. 

ENGLISH, William F., i. Jan. 25, East Windsor, Ct. 
Sermon by Rev. E. P. Parker, D. D.; other parts by 
Kev. Messrs. 8. A. Barrett, John Barstow and D. E. 


Jones. 

FORBUSH, William B., rec. a8 pastor, Jan. 27, Riverside 
Ch., East Providence, R. I. Sermon by Rev. J. G. 
Vose, D. D.; other purts by Rev. Messrs. E. C. Moore, 
L. 8. Woodworth and J. W. Colwell. 

HERSEY, Charles F., i. Jan. 25, Burlington, Mass. Parts 
by Rev. Messrs. Edwin Smith, J. G. Taylor, R. B. Tobey 
and A. G. Bale. 

MCKNIGHT. Harry C., 7. Sherman, Ct. Sermon by Rev. 
F. A. Johnson; other parts by Rev. Messrs. Charles 
Symlonton and J. L. R. Wyckoff 

PERRY. Frank 8., 0. Jan. 24, Leigh, Neb. Parts by Rev. 
Messrs. Samuel! Pearson and Harmon Bross. 

ROGERS, W. (., rec. as pastor, Jan. 24, Breckville, 0. 
Sermon by Rev. G. R. Leavitt, D.D.; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. H. M. Tenney, D. D., W. E. Barton, T. C. 
Reed and J. W. Malcolm. 

SMITH, Jonathan G., rec. a8 pastor, Jan. 17, Crookston, 
Minn. Parts by Rev. Messrs, William Gill, G. M. Mor- 
rison, L. E. Brown, O. H. Elmer and Deacon Green. 

WISWALL, Alexander, i. Jan. 25, Upton, Mass. Sermon 
by Rev. Webster Weoubury; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. G. A. Putnam, J. R. Thurston, J. H. Childs, 
A. J. Dyer and B. A Robie 

Resignations. 

ATWOOD, Charles K., Whiting and Sudbury, Vt., to 
accept call to Presbyterian church, Whitehall, N. Y. 

BRADLEY, William, Minden City and Helena, Mich. 

DONALDSON, Levi.J., Charlestown, O. 

ay a Marston S., Newell, lo., to take effect 


April 1. 

HARDY, Millard F., not resigned at Harrisville, N. H. 

JAMESON, Ephraim, ©0., Millis, Mass., to take effect 
May 15. 

LEWIS, Frank F., Putney, Vt. 

MARSHALL, Henry, Vernon, Mich. 

OAKLEY, E. Clarence, Plymouth Ave. Ch., Oakland, 

al. 

SINCLAIR, Carl E., Clay Center, Kan., to accept Y. M. 
C. A, secretaryship in New Philadeiphia, 0. 

Dismissions. 

BLAIR, John J., Andover, Mass., Jan. 24. 

DODGE, George S., Rutland, Mass., Jan. 26. 

PHIPPS, George G., Newton Highiands, Mass., Jan. 24. 

— James H., Franklin St. Ch., Somerville, Mass., 
Jan. 26. 








Churches Organized. 

CLINTONVILLE, Wis , Bethany, Scandinavian, Jan. 
Nineteen members. 

Miscellaneous. 

BARRETT, Samuel A., of East Hartford, Ct., with his 
wife and children were thrown from a carriage last 
werk. None of the family were semgaety injured. 

BRANDT, William L., of Reinbeck, Io., has received 
from bis people a carriage and harness. 

BUTLER, Daniel, is very ill at his home in Waverly, 


Mass. 

CRATHERN, Charles F., has begun work with the First 
Ch., Charlestown, Mass. 

EMERSON, James C.. is serving as pastor of the church 
in South Barnstead, N. H. 

GRIFFIN, Perley M., of Topeka, Kan., is supplying the 
church in Carbondale. 

HENDRICK, Webster L., and wife, of Bangor, N. Y., 
were visited by their friends on the tenth anniversary 
of their marriage. Presents of money, silverware and 
household furnishings were received. 

HOUSE, J. Henry, of Samokov, Bulgaria, twenty years 
a missionary of the American Board, is now at his old 
home in Painesville, 0., on a year’s furlough. He 
spends a part of his time acting as special financial 
agent for Lake Erie Seminary. 

HUTCHINS, W. T., of Indian Orchard, Mass., received 
from his peopie a birthday gift of #ax, 

JAMES, David ., of Berlin Heights, 0., is taking a 
course in Hartford Seminary. 

OWEN, Thomas M., formerly of West Pawlet, Vt., has 
returned from a six months’ preaching tour in Wales, 
where he held meetings in nearly all the large towns. 
The Wales press spoke in high terms of Mr. Owen’s 
work as an evangelist. 

PALMER, Charles M., of Paxton, Mass., will supply the 
church in Sharon, Vt., for four months, 

PRESTON, C. L. (Meth.), is in charge of the church in 
Sheridan, Mich. 

SELDEN, Joseph H., of Elgin, IL, lost his house by fire 
Jan. 10. The loss on household goods was #300. 

SHULL, Gilbert L., and wife, of Eagle Grove, Io., were 
each given a rocking chair at Christmas, 

SIMMONS, Henry C., of Fargo, N. D., is East for a few 





weeks. 

STODDARD, John C., of Primghar, Io., recently re- 
ceived from bis people an overcoat, purse of money 
and barness. Mrs. Stoddard was given a cloak. 

TARRANT, W. J. (Meth.), is in charge of the church in 
Chippewa Lake, Mich. 

THOMPSON, Alexander W., bas been asked to supply 
the church in San Jacinto, Cal., till May 1. 

WATERS, Otis B., has been secured as pastor in Ben- 
zonia, Mich., for an indefinite time. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 
Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 








Attleboro, Mass., Sec- Minneapolis. Minn., 
ond, 4 ‘irst, 4 38 
Beloit, Wis., First, 5 Olivet, Mich., 24 32 
Kuffalo Center, Lo., 6 12 Oswego Falls,N.Y, 9 9% 
Burlington, Vt.. First, 4 Pasadena, Cal., First, 1 4 
Caledonia, NI bg — 5 Pomona, Cad., Vilgrim,3 M4 
Charles City, Lo., 5 6 Prescott, Wis., - ae 
Charlotte, Vt., 3 Quechee, Vt., 3 3 
Cleveland, O., First, - 5 San Diego, Cal., Sec- 
Lakeview Chapel, 2 14 ond, oe 
Dover, Kan., 2 12 Sanford, Fia.. 52 6 
East Berkshire, Vt.. 3 6 Say brook, Ct., 2 
Fargo, N. D., Plyin- Sioux City, Io., First, 87 487 
outh, — % South Riverside, Cal.,2 6 
Galt, Io.. ll It Spokane, Wn.. First, — bb 
Genesee, Idaho, 2 6 St. Louis. Mo., Union, 3 4 
Granby, Vt., 3 6 Plymouth, ae 
Hartford, Ct., Asylum Twelve-Mile, Kan., 21 21 
Hill, 26 Wallace, Kan. Is Is 
Hot Springs, 8. D., & Worcester, Mass., 
Jackson, lo., 12 12 _ Summer St., » 
Lancaster, Wis., - 4 Twelvechurches with 
Linwood, Kan., 5 = two or less, b 2 


5 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
Plymouth, _ 
Conf. 327. Tot. 50. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 1,992; Tot., 3,840. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 
Dr. Frank Russell, secretary of the American 


Evangelical Alliance, has begun a vigorous three 
months’ campaign in lowa and the results already 
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achieved in Burlington are most gratifying. The 
fifteen churches have districted the city,each taking 
a portion, and are uniting cordially in aggressive 
work. They have also adopted a minute expressing 
appreciation of Dr. Russell’s efforts and commend- 
ing him to other cities. 

The District Convention of the Massachusetts Sun- 
day School Association, which was held Jan. 25 at 
Lynn, shows how effective this organization has be- 
come and what valuable work it is doing. About 
eight hundred children were present at an exercise 
in the afternoon conducted by Miss Bertha Vella, 
and a large audience in the evening was addressed 
by the president of the State Association, Rev. J. D. 
Pickles, Rev. A. E. Dunning and others. A Primary 
Union was organized and other steps taken looking 
to the co-operation of the Sunday schools of the 
city. 

ileal oii tt ess 


THE DAY OF PRAYER FOR COLLEGES. 

YALE. A morning prayer meeting, held by 
the college men in Dwight Hall, was un- 
usually impressive. In the afternoon Dr. 
Joseph Anderson addressed a meeting open to 
the whole university. His subject was the 
kingdom of God as embracing all of every 
man’s life, its keynote being not so much 
separateness as consecration of the whole to 
Christ. In the seminary a morning meeting 
was held for prayer and hearing reports con- 
cerning the religious work of the colleges 
represented by theological students. Aneven- 
ing prayer meeting was especially uplifting. 

DartTMouTH. Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D., 
preached in Rollins Chapel in the forenoon. 
Class prayer meetings were held in the Y. M. 
C. A. building in the afternoon and a general 
prayer meeting in the vestry of the church in 
the evening, when short addresses were made 
by several members of the faculty. The meet- 
ings were well attended and apparently greatly 
enjoyed, but no special religious interest was 
awakened. The tone of feeling and utterance 
was of a hopeful and practical character full 
of promise for the future. 

Mr. Hotyokr. The day was one of especial 
interest and hopefulness. The college was 
favored with the welcome presence of Dr. A. 
J.Gordon of Boston, who preached with great 
impressiveness in the morning on Christ’s 
atoning sacrifice, intercession on high and 
promised return; in the evening on repent- 
ance and faith. At 3p. mM. there was a general 
meeting conducted by the president, at which 
deeply interesting and cheering letters were 
read from ten other institutions, including 
some in foreign lands. The various class meet- 
ings were well attended and encouraging. 
Many sought opportunities for personal con- 
versation with Dr. Gordon. The great major- 
ity of the students are professing Christians 
and the Christian Endeavor and missionary 
meetings are well sustained. 

WELLESLEY. The usual class prayer meet- 
ings were held in the morning. At 11 o’clock 
Dr. McKenzie preached in the chapel from the 
text, ‘‘ We are able,” making an earnest, per- 
sonal appeal to the girls for a strong Christian 
life. Dr. Donald of Trinity Church, Boston, 
had been expected to preach in the morning, 

ut in his absence Dr. McKenzie consented to 
come for the day, feeling, as he said, that the 
hest service he could render his friend Phillips 
Brooks was to fill the place made vacant by 
his death. After remaining at the college all 
day for conversation with those who should 
wish it Dr. McKenzie made the address in 
the evening at a service in memory of Prof. 
E. N. Horsford, Wellesley’s faithful friend, 
who has given to the college so much of him- 
self as well as of his money. A day filled 
with tributes to two such noble men, both of 
whom have had strong influence over the life 
of the college, could not fail to leave an endur- 
ing, helpful inspiration with those present. 

AMHERST. An admirable preparation was 
the stirring missionary address the previous 
evening by Dr. John G. Paton. In the morn- 


ing there was a brief prayer meeting of the 





faculty in the president’s office followed by 
prayers and then the usual general prayer 
meeting in the chapel. For the first time in 
the history of the college the ‘‘ small chapel ”’ 
was too small and the meeting was transferred 
to the main hall, which was nearly filled. 
There were the usual letters from the alumni 
in the theological seminaries and spoken greet- 
ings from Andover and Yale by Messrs. Walker 
and Davis followed by warm words from the 
venerable Dr. Tyler, historian of the Day of 
Prayer, who is still bringing forth rich fruit, 
both intellectual and spiritual, in his old age, 
ex-President Seelye, Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin 
(75) tof Columbia College, Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton (’79) and Rev. Dr. John Hall of New 
York. President Gates conducted the services 
and in this connection it is proper to speak of 
the great value of his services to the college 
in spiritual things. In the lack of a college 
pastor it has been a matter of rejoicing that 
the president of the college is a man of such 
depth and earnestness of piety and such wis- 
dom and acceptance as a spiritual guide. 

In the afternoon Dr. John Hall preached to 
a crowded church on The Life Giving Power 
of the Holy Spirit. In the evening the usual 
prayer meeting was held. All the services of 
the day were attended with evident serious- 
ness on the part of the students among whom 
there is considerable religious interest, sev- 
eral conversions having taken place this term. 
A burden rests on the hearts of the Christian 
men in college for the score or more in the 
senior class who are yet strangers to the love 
of Christ. Last year a delightful season of 
refreshing visited the college after the Day of 
Prayer, especially in connection with the 
labors of Dr. A. J. Gordon, who preached and 
spent some days in evangelistic work in the 
college. He is to be in Amherst again this 
week and preach on Sunday. 

Bowporn. The day was observed by the 
omission of all regular college exercises after 
morning prayers, by a well-attended general 
service in the forenoon and a prayer meeting 
conducted by the undergraduates in the even- 
ing. In past years the main feature of the 
morning service has been an earnest presenta- 
tion of the claims of the religious life by some 
prominent preacher. This year it was thought 
best to bring before the students a definite 
religious work engaged in, not without some 
self-sacrifice, by young men only a few years 
their seniors. The five members of the An- 
dover band laboring in thinly settled parts of 
the State gave a modest but inspiring account 
of their aims and ideals. Rey. O. D. Sewall 
of Strong set forth briefly the problem of the 
country town. Rev. E. R. Stearns of New 
Vineyard said they brought no message of 
their own to these towns but strove to preach 
the gospel of Christ in all its fullness pertain- 
ing to the life of the community as well as to 
that of the individual. Rev. E. R. Smith of 
Temple spoke of the advantage which came to 
them from co-operation in their work. Rev. 
James C. Gregory of Bingham dwelt on the 
need and the methods of making the church 
attractive in a small place. Rev. W. W. Ran- 
ney of Phillips spoke of the evils of denomi- 
nationalism, the danger of ignoring minor 
differences in religious belief and yet the pos- 
sibility and duty of united action by those 
who held the essential truths of Christianity. 

WituiaMs. The day began with a prayer 
meeting. Chapel service was held at 10.30 4. Mm. 
and 5.30 Pp. M., the usual hours for Sunday serv- 
ice. The sermon in the morning was preached 
by Rev. Dr. Alexander of New York City from 
Acts 26: 19. In the afternoon a special serv- 
ice was held in the Congregational church. 
At evening prayers President Caiter read the 
messages sent, according to the custom of the 
college, by those graduates that are at present 
students at theological seminaries. The letter 
from Andover was signed by nine alumni, 
that from Chicago by three and a telegram 
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from Union by five. Dr. Carter then alludeg 
to the death of Bishop Phillips Brooks anq 
quoted his words at a recent alumni dinner. 
“T love to think of the Williams man ag on, 
who believes in the truth and in the power o 
the truth.”’ In the evening class prayer mee. 
ings were held. Dr. Raymond of Albany leq 
three special meetings under the auspices of 
the college Y.M. C. A., beginning Friday night 
and ending Sunday. He is very popular among 
the students and it is hoped that these mee. 
ings will lead to a large increase in religions 
activity. A service in memory of Mrs. Albert 
Hopkins was held at the chapel at White Oaks 
Sunday afternoon in which several professors 
and students took part. It was through the 
efforts of the late Prof. Albert Hopkins that 
the church at White Oaks was organized and 
the chapel built. 

Elsewhere. At Lasell Seminary, Aubur. 
dale, there were, in the morning, brief ad. 
dresses by Rev. Dr. G. M. Steele, Dr. C. Cutler, 
Dr. F. N. Peloubet and Dr. D. W. Faunce. Ip 
the afternoon Rev. Louis P. Banks preached, 
The evening prayer meeting was conducted 
by Dr. Steele.——A large congregation assem. 
bled in the chapel of the University of Ver. 
mont, Burlington, early in the morning and 
listened to an eloquent sermon by Rev. C. A, 
Dickinson of Berkeley Temple, Boston, present- 
ing reasons, given by young men themselves, 
why they donot attend church. He spoke again 
in the evening when the exercises were under 
the auspices of the Y. M.C.A., and several 
young men took their first stand for Christ. 
Mr. Dickinson has been solicited by the col- 
leges and universities to address the under. 
graduates with a view to persuading the young 
men to enter the ministry, and the response at 
Burlington has been most encouraging. 

The Oberlin churches observed the Week of 
Prayer the fourth instead of the first week in 
January, thereby making the Day of Prayer 
for Colleges far more impressive. Recitations 
were suspended and a general prayer meeting 
was held in the morning in the college chapel, 
followed later in the day by separate meetings 
for the young men and young women, Mrs. 
Johnston conducting the exercises for the 
latter.——The day was fully observed in West- 
ern Reserve University in all departments. 
Several prayer meetings were largely attended 
and three public services were addressed, re- 
spectively, by Dr. A.G. Upham of the First 
Baptist Church, Dr. C.S. Bates of St. Paul's 
Episcopal Church and Dr. 8. P. Sprecher of 
the Euclid Avenue Presbyterian Church. A 
large prayer meeting in Adelbert College was 
led by Dr. H.C. Haydn. One of the impres- 
sive exercises was the remarks of a member 
of the senior class in Adelbert College, a man 
of unusual promise, who said that he had come 
to college simply believing in God the Creator 
but he was soon to leave with a firm faitb in 
Christ Jesus as divine.—Rev. D. B. Scott of 
Sioux Falls delivered the address at Yankton. 
A morning prayer meeting, led by Rev. A. E. 
Thomson, was filled with earnest prayer for 
the colleges of the country and expressions of 
personal consecration to Christ’s service by 
the faculty and students. 

At Marietta meetings had been held in the 
Y. M. C. A. rooms and in the churches during 
the preceding week, in which several had ex- 
pressed a desire to become Christians. Preti- 
dent Simpson’s earnest words Thursday mort- 
ing were intended especially for the young 
men of the college, but were listened to by 
the young women of Elizabeth College, the 
scholars in the high school and others. A high 
ideal of Christian living was eloquently por 
trayed and his hearers were tenderly urged t 

accept Christ. The afternoon prayer meeting 
was one of great power.—At Berea College, 
Kentucky, there was a general meeting of the 
college and community in the morning, Wi 
short addresses from members of the faculty. 
The duties of the students of Christian col 
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leges to humanity, to the donors of the college 
and to God were dwelt upon, tagether with 
the rewards of faithfulness. In the afternoon 
the various classes and schools met by them- 
selves and the earnest, tender feeling which 
prevailed showed that deep impressions had 


been made. 





ESTIMATES OF MEN AND WOMEN. 
pROFESSOR GEORGE FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


His studies of glacial action have been 
thorough, extended, comprehensive and fruit- 
ful of results beyond those of almost any other 
single observer and make singularly fitting 
the curious designation given him by Judge 
Baldwin, secretary of the Western Reserve 
Historical Society, as ‘‘the apostle of the ice 
age and early man.”’—Popular Science Monthly. 

REV. B. FAY MILLS. 

In our day Rev. B. Fay Mills exhibits many 
of the traits of Finney, and his close, pun- 
gent, doctrinal preaching to the conscience is 
the chief element of bis power.—Rev. T. L. 
Cuyler. 

CATHERINE BOOTH. 

Mrs. Booth was worthily named the mother 
of the Salvation Army. While General Booth 
has a wonderful, creative genius which in- 
vents, adapts and organizes, his wife possessed 
the complementary gifts, enabling him to use 
his powers in the best and most effective man- 
ner. She had a profound insight into the 
meaning of events as well as into the charac- 
ters of persons and an almost unerring dis- 
eernment of the ultimate significance and 
tendency of actions. Moreover, she had the 
rarest of all great ethical qualities—moral 
courage. Again and again and again, when 
her husband naturally hesitated at a crisis 
which involved a surrender of all that is dear 
to human nature and a plunge into the un- 
known, her heroic temper nerved him to take 
the decisive step, which subsequent events 
invariably justified. Her far-reaching judg- 
ment, her fearless resoluteness and her un- 
flinching loyalty to truth and duty made her 
one of the best and greatest women which the 
century has produced.—Methodist Times (Lon- 
don), reviewing her biography, just issued. 

CROMWELL AND LINCOLN. 

Lincoln did not know so much of the Old 
Testament as Cromwell, but he saw more 
clearly the meaning of the New. Cromwell 
might well have penned the emancipation 
edict but he could not have made the speech 
at Gettysburg nor written Lincoln’s last mes- 
sage to Congress.—Rev. George H. Wells. 

HENRIK IBSEN. 

Powerful as is his intellect, strong as is his 
grasp of certain qualities of the human line, 
to me he lacks the one thing needful, the one 
thing essential in the saving of the drama— 
boundless sympathy with everything that is 
noble and beautiful in humanity and the 
world. This it is that makes Shakespeare 
tower above all his rivals. The power to dis- 
Sect and to analyze the baser motives of men 
and women is great in Ibsen. He can take a 
vice and pound the essence out of it with 
mental mortar and pestle as no other writer 
an. But can he draw a real hero, palpitating 
with human life, with the weaknesses and 
strength of humanity? In what play of his 
can we find such a hero ?— Wilson Barrett. 

GEN. B. F, BUTLER. 

Certain it is that his parallel would puzzle 
any Plutarch to find even in the long list of 
demagogues from Cleon down the ages to his 
Own time of action. A man of great native 
force, unbounded self-confidence, instant readi- 
hess of action, generous impulses and broad 
Pepe he possessed no appreciable back- 
sit ar principle, no proper mental disci- 
denies no trustworthy moral balance or 

++. . General Butler was no soldier, 





but he was an administrator of a type which 
has its place in the conditions of war and is 
out of order in times of peace, as his year’s 
work as governor of Massachusetts showed. 
He was never called a statesman save by the 
New York Sun and the greenback party, yet 
he sometimes by intuition divined the way of 
statesmanship, though he could never walk 
in it. ...In his personal relations, in his 
home, with his family and with his friends, 
General Butler was not open to unfriendly 
criticism. He made friends moreover without 
regard to political differences, and his friends 
were faithful to him.—Springfield Republican. 
MARK HOPKINS. 

As a freshman I believed Greylock and 
Mark Hopkins to be the two supreme things— 
the one in mountains and the other in human- 
ity.—President G. Stanley Hall of Clark Univer- 
sity. 

The greatest educator of his time.—Prof. 
A. P. Peabody. 

EX-PRESIDENT HAYES. 


His public service extended over many years 
and over a wide range of official duty. He 
was a patriotic citizen, a lover of the flag and 
of our free institutions, an industrious and 
conscientious civil ofticer and a soldier of 
dauntless courage, a loyal comrade and friend, 
a sympathetic and helpful neighbor and the 
honored head of a happy, Christian home. 
He has steadily grown in the public esteem 
and the impartial historian will not fail to 
recognize the conscientiousness, the manli- 
ness and the courage that so strongly charac- 
terized his whole public career.—President 
Benjamin Harrison. 


He was a man of great ability, greater than 
he sometimes displayed in his public actions, 
because he was always honest, always courte- 
ous and kind to every person who approached 
him, always generous to friend and foe. He 
had no sympathy with hatred or malice.—Hon. 
John Sherman. 


THE BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 

To Pastors and Members of Congregational 
Churches in Massachusetts, Dear Friends: The 
number of applicants for aid from this board in- 
creases steadily and in many instances the need of 
more liberal grants than we feel able to afford is 
pressing. Some are aged and feeble, some are con- 
firmed invalids and some have dependent families. 
With our present resources we too often are only 
able to save from extreme suffering those whom, 
for their works’ sake, we ought to be enabled to 
place not only above actual want but in reasonable 
comfort. Such has been the recent demand for 
help that we have but $250 in hand with which to 
meet the calls of the next four months without 
trenching upon our little invested capital. Noothers 
ought to be nearer to the hearts of Christians than 
the men and women to whom this board ministers. 
Agiftannually made, even if but small, from each of 
our churches would provide ample funds and need 
not interfere with other legitimate claims. Con- 
tributions may be sent-to A. G. Stanwood, Esq., 701 
Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 











J. W. WELLMAN, 

A. H. QUINT, — 

Morton Dexter) ©O”{hee. 

en 
HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 

A Friend, South Braintree... ..............+0.00. y 
Amos W. Stetson, Boston... .............-ceeeee 
Helen A. Brown, Globe Village 
A Thank Offering, Nashua, N. H................. 2.00 
Fordyce Whitmarsh, Easthampton.............. 2.00 
Mrs. Giles F. Ward, Saybrook, Ct................ 4.00 
Rev. A. K. Teele, Milton............. Sine eabannst 2.00 
C., Hartford, Ct........... .. 2.00 
Mrs. E. B. Miles, Worcester. +6 SS0 
Fo de es SNR nd hao cecptnecengccsvavegeses 2.00 
A Friend, Jersey SI adh sir. ccccscccctseceves 2.00 
Mrs. S. B. Crehore, Dedham..,..................- 2.00 
C. P. Hartshorn, West Roxbury................. 2.00 
Mrs. H. N. Day, East Derry, N. H................ 2.00 
A Friend, Mt. Vernon Chureb................... 3.00 


——, Io., Jan. 20. 

Your welcome letter containing the good news that 
we are going to have the Con ationalist for another 
year has been received. I think it would do you good to 
see how glad we all as a family felt when we received 
it. We join in sending you qur hearttelt gratitude for 
it, and we will try to make thy best possible use of it. 
JES. 
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Notices. 





Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 6, 
10 a.M. Topic, Hymnody; to be opened by Rev. C. 8, 
Nutter of Boston. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the 
Woman's board of Missions every Friday at ll A.M. 


ws eae EAST ASSOCIATION, Amherst, Feb. 7 
A.M. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches with Sabbath supplies, stated 
ure and candidates for pastorates. Radress Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AlLD.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Buliding, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 





BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOcigeTY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. win B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Venqresesone! House. Office hours, 9 to5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregnecsnas House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon 8S. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 








THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
clETY.—Church and waseenege Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 5¥ Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. Gecese A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rev. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Il. William Hi. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Lil. Boston office, 
22 Congregational House. Mr. George M. Herrick, 
Field Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in- 
Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCLETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. tiard- 
ner, W. Sec.; C. 8. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Til. Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students for the ministry. Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

CONG, SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 

ous literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 

ry; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; kK. Law- 
rence Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, 
Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, IHtible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y.M. C. A. —— Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
& W. Hubbard, Treasurer. 108 Bible House. New York 

ty. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; urnishes loan I‘braries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and vther 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House. Boston. 





DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 18 shown in 
every requisite for the table and in beautiful pieces 
for wedding and holiday gifts. Genuine pieces have 
trade mark label, C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 








A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—/atest United States Government Fvoa 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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REPLY OF THE PRUDENTIAL COM- 
MITTEE. 
TO THE OLD SOUTH PROTEST. 


The Prudential Committee of the American Board, 
having considered the minute just received from 
the Old South Church of this city, unanimously 
make the following statement in respect to that 
paper and other similar communications lately 
made to the public concerning the affairs of the 
board. 

In order to the right understanding of the present 
situation it is needful briefly to trace the course of 
events during the last few months. In the course 
of the annual meeting recently held at Chicago 
propositions were made at different times upon 
matters connected with the administration of the 
board. The first of these was the resolution bearing 
upon the case of Mr. Noyes, which was immediately 
and without discussion referred to the committee 
on missions in Japan. That committee reported as 
follows: “‘ In view of the complications of this case, 
and of the fact that tne Prudential Committee has 
more than once carefully reviewed it, and that the 
mission has made no request concerning a change 
in the relations of Mr. and Mrs. Noyes to their 
work, we feel disposed to recommend that the Pru- 
dential Committee have further communication 
with the mission and take such action as seems 
best for the interest of the mission”; and this re- 
port was adopted without discussion. 

In connection with the report of the committee on 
the home department two resolutions were offered, 
the first prescribing the conditions upon which can- 
didates should be accepted for missionary service, 
the second assuring to missionaries the same free- 
dom of thought and speech as ministers at home 
enjoy. After full discussion, in which the real im- 
port of the resolutions was brought to view, they 
were indefinitely postponed. 

In view of the matters thus brought to the atten- 
tion of the board and the sentiments expressed in 
connection with them Dr. Storrs, before accepting 
the office of president for another year, referred to 
the evident desire on the part of some for a change 
in the rules and method of administration, recalled 
the course of eveuts during the five years which 
had elapsed since he was first chosen to the presi- 
dency and distinctly asked the board then and there 
to declare whether it desired that these rules of ad- 
ministration should be changed or should continue 
in force. Immediately the following resolution was 
offered and after debate was unanimously adopted 
by a rising vote: 

Resolved, That the board reaffirms the rules of 
administration laid down by it at its annual meet- 
ings in New York and Minneapolis, and expects 
them to be applied, in a spirit of liberality as well 
as of faithfulness, to candidates for missionary ap- 
pointment, as explained by the president in his 
original letter of acceptance. 

Whereupon the president promptly accepted the 
office to which he had been chosen for the ensuing 
year. 

In view of all these events there was every reason 
to regard all questions pertaining to the rules and 
policy of the administration definitely and finally 
settled for the year to come. The executive officers 
of the board and the members of the Prudential 
Committee who were in attendance upon the meet- 
ing at Chicago, to a man, both shared in the vote of 
the board supporting the forenamed resolution and 
accepted office for the ensuing year upon the same 
basis as the president of the board. In the course 
of administration at these rooms, from the day that 
the new committee was organized to the present 
time, the letter and spirit of this resolution have 
been loyally and heartily observed. No act or word 
of the committee or of any officer of the board dur- 
ing this period has given the least indication of any- 
thing but the purpuse of hearty compliance with 
the definite instructions of the board given at Chi- 
cago as well as elsewhere. No missionary candidate 
during this interval has been declined upon the 
ground of unsatisfactory theological views, no new 
rule of administration has been adopted and no war- 
rant has been given, by word or by act, for the infer- 
ence that the committee and the executive officers 
are not, in their accustomed hearty loyalty, follow- 
ing and intending to follow the instructions of the 
board which has called them to office. 

Over against the events thus briefly narrated 
there stands another series of events very striking 
in character and definite inaim. At the Ministers’ 
Meeting in Boston on the Monday succeeding the 
close of the annual meeting in Chicago report was 
given of that meeting by one of the corporate mem- 
bers in terms which indicated dissatisfaction with 
the course of events during the annual meeting and 
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implied serious accusations against the good faith 
and loyalty of the administration. This public criti- 
cism of the administration, uncalled for by any word 
or deed on the part of those against whom it was 
directed, and following so closely upon the unani- 
mous vote at Chicago, proved to be simply the first 
of a series of similar criticisms which have been 
presented to the public from the platform, the pul- 
pit, the editorial columns of the daily and weekly 
press, and which have culminated in the manifesto 
of one of the churches of this city. In all these ut- 
terances one common line of criticism has been fol- 
lowed, one general aim has been manifest, and in 
no instance has there been any immediate occasion 
for the adverse utterance. It is evident even from 
cursory reading of the articles thus referred to that, 
while professing unwavering attachment to the 
board and to the work of its missionaries, they are 
calculated to discredit the administration of the 
board and aim to bring about a radica] change in 
the policy of the board through a change in the per- 
sonnel of its administration. 

These documents contain serious misstatements 
involving the loyalty and good faith of those in 
charge of the affairs of the board, and if not 
promptly corrected they would tend seriously to 
disturb the churches and diminish the receipts of 
the board and to cripple its mission work abroad. 
It is affirmed that the majority of the Prudential 
Committee are openly disregarding the instructions 
of the board given at Minneapolis and Chicago, 
and that they are doing this in the face of repeated 
and widespread remonstrance. It is more definitely 
charged that missionary candidates are required to 
assent to a definite creed, and to express their views 
in specitic words and phrases, in order to secure 
their appointment. It is further asserted that the 
missionaries of the board are placed under restraint 
in their beliefs and investigations, and do not enjoy 
the same liberty of thought which is enjoyed by 
their brethren in the ministry among the churches 
at home. Yet further, very serious accusations 
have been laid at the coor of the committee in re- 
spect to what they have done or are intending to do 
in the case of Mr. Noyes; and in nearly every one of 
the utterances referred to above the case of Mr. 
Noyes has been assumed, or declared, to be the test 
case, 

It is clear that such accusations, repeated again 
and again, with no denial appearing in the same 
public way as the accusations have been made, must 
tend to weaken the confidence of the Christian pub- 
lic in the honesty and trustworthiness of the ad- 
ministration and to imperil the great work of the 
board. In proper regard for the interests intrusted 
to them and in simple self-respect the call upon 
the committee for some suitable reply to these mis- 
representations is obvious and urgent. The follow- 
ing specitic statements are therefore made : 

1. At the annual meeting of the board in Minne- 
apolis, after the full and exhaustive report of the 
committee of nine, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

In view of investigations made as to the methods 
of management in the missionary rooms in Boston, 
the board is glad hereby to express its unabated 
confidence in the Christian character, official fidelity 
and constant loyalty of the secretaries, the Pru- 
dential Committee and the treasury department 
to their high trusts and the specific instructions 
which they have received from the board. 

2. During the past two years and three months 
since the new rules were adopted at Minneapolis 
there have been presented to the Pridential Com- 
mittee 206 applications for missionary appointment. 
Of these applicants sixty-nine have received appoint- 
ment and 137 have not been appointed. Of those 
who have not received appointment only two were 
declined on theological grounds, both women, one 
being a professed Unitarian and the other a pro- 
fessed Universalist. Questions on topics not touched 
in the statements of candidates have been asked of 
fifty-one candidates, not quite one-fourth of the 
whole number, and these questions have varied in 
number from one to ten and in every instance have 
been kindly received and cheerfully answered. 

3. No candidate for missionary appointment under 
the American Board is now, or ever has been, re- 
quired or asked to subscribe or assent to any partic- 
ular creed or confession of faith or to express his 
views in particular and specified words and phrases 
in order to secure appointment 

4. No missionary candidate, unless obviously in- 
eligible, has failed of appointment on account of 
unsatisfactory religious views during the last three 
years, and no candidate at any time bas been de- 
clined because he failed to express his doctrinal be- 
lief in certain required terms. 

5. The usage, in every case alike, is to ascertain 
from the candidate’s own statements and from his 
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answers to inquiries, according to the method au. 
thorized by the board at Minneapolis, the real gop. 
tents and significance of his theological views and 
then to judge the case by itself upon its own merits 
thus ascertained, in accordance with the instrye. 
tions of the board and the president’s original letter 
of acceptance. 

6. No constraint upon freedom of thought and of 
theological investigation has ever been laid upona 
missionary of the board in the foreign field and po 
proposition looking directly or indirectly to this end 
has ever been entertained by the committee or eyen 
presented for their consideration. 

7. The action of the board at its recent meeting in 
Chicago in reference to the case of Mr. Noyes re. 
ceived early attention at the hands of the Prudep. 
tial Committee, and a special committee, comprising 
more than one-half the members of the Prudential 
Committee, was promptly appointed to take the 
macter in charge and has been pursuing its work 
with all reasonable dispatch consistent with the 
special and exigent duties that come upon the Pr- 
dential Committee at the opening of its year of 
service. 

8. The committee note with amazement the charge 
that they are deliberately evading plain instructions 
of the board. They accept heartily, and without 
mental reservations, all the instructions given by 
the board, and purpose hereafter, as heretofore, to 
carry them out in all good faith and loyalty. 

9. A suggestion in the concluding paragraphs of 
the minute, of an effort to remove from their places 
officers and members of the committee who have 
tried tu do their duty fairly and kindly toward all, 
in obedience to definite instructions, is not new and 
requires no comment. Whenever the board shall 
express its desire for such a change it will be met 
without any resistance or reluctance. Opportuni- 
ties for labor in the service of the Master are never 
wanting, and room will always somewhere be found 
tor those whose only desire is to do His work, as He 
from time to time assigns it, with sincerity of pur- 
pose, in faithtulness and love. 

A. C. THOMPSON, Chairman, 


———— 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
JAMES G. BLAINE. 

This distinguished legislator, diplomat and party 
leader was born in West Brownsville, Pa., 31 Jan., 
1830, and he died in Washington, D.C., Jan. 27, of a 
complication of diseases. His father, of Scoteb- 
Irish blood, was an educated man of means and his 
mother a devout Catholic of superior intelligence 
and character. Thoroughly prepared for college he 
entered Washington College and graduated in 1Mf. 
After a brief experience as teacher in Kentucky and 
Pennsylvania he removed, in 1854, to Augusta, Me., 
where he began his career as a public man by edit- 
ing and controlling the Kennebec Journa/. In 1858he 
began his public career as a legislator in Maine and 
the same year he became chairman of the Repub- 
lican State Committee. Thus early was his abilityas 
a politician recognized. Elected to Congress in 1867, 
he served in one branch or the other for eighteen 
years. Asa debater on the floor he had few peers. 
Throughout the Civil War he was intensely active 
in upholding the hands of the executive. During 
reconstruction days he was generous to the States 
recently in rebellion and very influential. 

As speaker of the House of Representatives for 
six years he made a most bri!liant record as a parlia- 
mentarian and impartial official. In 1876 he was a 
candidate for the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion, but failed to secure more than 351 votes through 
“stalwart” opposition, the prize falling to the late 
R. B. Hayes, a compromise candidate. Again, in 
1880, he had the loyal support of a ‘arge number of 
the delegates to the national convention but, unable 
to secure the prize himself, he joined forces with 
the friendsof Hon. John Sherman, and General @ar- 
field was nominated, who, when elected, made Mr. 
Blaine Secretary of State. 

The assassination of Garfield brought about his 
retirement from this responsible position, and dur- 
ing the next three years he was busy writing his 
remarkable contribution to our history of the ¢ru- 
cial period of national history, viz., his book, Twenty 
Years of Congress. In 1884 the old-time enthusiasm 
asserted itself and won, he receiving the Republican 
nomination at Chicago. The contest that followed 
was intense and close, Mr. Cleveland winning by 4 
majority of only 1,047 in the State of New York. 
While abroad in 1888 he declined to allow his friends 
to present his name, and in the campaign of 1888 he 
threw his influence in favor of Benjamin Harriso®, 
who, when elected, named Mr. Blaine Secretary of 
State, a position which he retained until June 4, 18% 
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REV. ANDREW A. BONAR, D.D. 


pr. Bonar, who died in Glasgow, Dec. 31, was not as 
widely known as his brother Horatius, the hymn 
writer, but as pastor of the Finnieston Free Church, 
Glasgow, for nearly forty years and as an author he 
has exerted an influence equaled by few of his con- 
temporaries. His Studies in the Old Testament 
have helped thousands. The last volume which he 
vave to the world was the Letters of Samuel Ruther- 
sand to the editing of which he devoted arduous 
labor. A Scotchman of the best type, sturdy and 
genial, he was intensely spiritual and evangelical in 
his temper of thought and was so loving and lova- 
ble that he seemed, like Phillips Brooks, to belong 
toall denominations. His church, which now num- 
bers (00 members, presented him at his jubilee in 
1887 with a check for $20,000. He this 
country several years ago and was heard at the 
Northfield Conference and elsewhere, He took oc- 
casion on this trip to visit Northampton and showed 
a special interest in the great elm associated with 
Jonathan Edwards, whom he greatly revered. 


came to 


KEV. DR. ALFRED STEVENS. 

Rey. Dr. Alfred Stevens of Westminster West, 
\t., lay down for his afternoon nap on Jan. 20 and 
never awakened in this life. Born in Waterford, 
Vt.,in 1810, he was educated at Hanover and An- 
dover, graduating at Dartmouth in 1839 and at the 
seminary three years later. His only charge was in 
the parish where he died after serving the church 
for more than half a century. His influence in the 
town, in the county and the State was greater than 
that of almost any of his contemporaries. For 
was town superintendent of 
in 1872 he was honored with a seat in 
the State Legislature. From his town have gone 
forth scores of men and women who have become 
prominent in the professional, business and social 
life of the nation, and they have left the West Parish 
stamped with the impress of their devoted friend 
and pastor. 


twenty-five years he 


schools and 


ROYAL T. G. BROWN, 

The life which ended in Roxbury, Jan. 25, after as 
prolonged and acute suffering as ever falls to the 
lotof man, was begun in Hartford, Ct., Jan. 17, 1859. 
After a good common school education and training 
in a business college Mr. Brown struck out for him- 
self, coming, as many a New England lad has, to 
Boston and tinding his first employment with an in- 
surance company, which he served from 1877 to 1880, 
He then became connected with the National Bank 
of North America, leaving it in 1983 to become book- 
keeper and cashier for the C.S.S.and P.S. After 
two years in this position, in which from time to 
time his sphere of labor was widened, he was invited 
in the spring of 1886 to take a position in connection 
with the advertising department of the Congrega- 
tionalist. Accepting this offer he threw his whole 
energy into his new occupation, and as time went 
on greater reliance was placed in him and he be- 
came qualified to assume the position of advertising 
manager. In the early months of 1891 symptoms of 
cancer appeared, and on March 20 an operation 
was performed, which was but partially successful. 
About the first of June, however, he was able to re- 
sume in part his office duties, and from then until 
Feb. 26, 1892, he was at his post with more or less 
regularity and though suffering intensely at times 
performed many of his customary duties with the 
self-control of a hero. After that date he did not 
leave his home except for short rides. Gradually 
he became a prisoner in his room and from July 4 
he was confined to his bed. The funeral took place 
last Saturday from the home of his father-in-law, 
Deacon George P. Smith, with whom he had lived 
fora number of years. The services were conducted 
by Prof. L. 1. Townsend, Dr. E. K. Alden and Rev. 
H. A. Bridgman. 

Mr. Brown was a member of the Immanuel Church 
in Roxbury, being very active in the Sunday school 
and in the Endeavor Society, of which he was one of 
the charter members. He was diligent and success- 
ful in business, of cheerful disposition and thor- 
oughly consecrated to the things of the kingdom. 
He is sincerely mourned by a wide circle of friends. 


EDUCATION. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
board of trustees of the Chautauqua Assembly, 
New York, Dr. W. A. Duncan was re-elected 
for the tenth year secretary and superintend- 
— Under his administration of the business 
affairs of the assembly its former large debt 
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has been paid and great improvements have 
been made on the groundsand buildings. The 
receipts last season were $120,914.51. A new 
amphitheater will be ready for the guests next 
summer. A new system of sewerage will be 
completed, The attractions of Chautauqua 
are perennial and the arrangements already 
made for stop over privileges on tickets to the 
World’s Fair will considerably increase its 
transient patronage. 





Marriages. 


4 The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 
DAVIS—WERSTER—In Castine, Me., Jan. 25, Kev. 

Franklin W. Davis of Cumberland Center and Helen 

J. Webster of Castine 
HUBBARD—SHERMAN—In New 


tiela, Mass.,and Mrs. Julia A. Sherman of New York. 
JORDAN—SANDS—In Saco, Me., Jan. 24. Rev. Israel 
Jordan of Betbel and Fannie Sands. 
PERRIN—GALE—In Plainfield, Vt., Jan. 17, Rev. J.N. 
Perrin of Williamstown and Laura Gale. 


Deaths. 


BROWN—In Winchendon, Jan, 20, A. N. Brown, sud- 
deniy, of pneumonia; also in Winehendon, Oct. 19, 
1x82, Mes. A. N. Brown, aged 87 yrs. They were the 





grandparents of Mareus M. Mason, drowned, July 24, | 
} : 


ing2, at “Cave of the Winds,” Niagara Fa 

EAMES—In Eust Orange, N. J., Jan. at the residence 
of her son-in-law; J. W. Towne, rah G. Eames, 
widow of the late Deacon Caleb Eames of Wilming- 
ton, Mass., aged $3 yrs., 10 mos. 

GILCHRIST—In Boston, Jan. 26, Robert Gilchrist, aged 
56 yrs. He was one of the prominent Christian mer 
chants of the city, an elder in the Roxbury Presbyte 
rian Chureb and a director of the Y. M. C, A., and 
great reliance was placed on him by the Presbyterian 
sisterhood of churches in this vicinity. 

PRATT—In West Cornwall. Ct., Jan. 27, Deacon 





Ezra 


York City, Jan. 1s, | 
by S. H. Virgin, D. D.. Newton L. Hubbard of Brim- | 





Dwight Pratt, father of Rev. D. M. Pratt of Portland, | 


Me., aged &2 vrs. 
PRATT 
S. Pratt of Grafton, aged 40 yrs. He was for many 
years a deacon in the First Congregational Church 
and supermtendent of Sunday school, succeeding 
Deacon Otis Adams in the latter office. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN'S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1843. Object: to 
improve the morai aud social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Saior’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 








CAN CONSUMPTION BE CURED?—This question is 
an interesting one to all—a vitalone tomany. We 
answer, “Yes.” It is, however, true that in a large 
majority of cases it is not cured, 








In Worcester, Jan. 21, of pneumonia, Leander | 


So great is this | 


proportion that the statement that one can cure | 


consumption meets everywhere with great incredu- 
lity. Drs. Starkey & Palen. the discoverers and 
sole dispensers of Compound Oxygen, stake their 
personal and professional reputation on the asser- 
tion that they have often cured consumption in 
their practice of twenty-three years. They court 
the fullest investigation of this declaration. They 
will prove it in the very words of many of the best 
and best known people in the country. They will, 
on request, mail a book which shows how ard why 
Compound Oxygen cures this dread disease. 
have consumption, if you are threatened with con- 
sumption, or if your friend is so menaced, do not 
give up hope, but rather write usa plain statement 
of the case and have pointed out to you, without 
any expense, a well-traveled way of escape. Inves- 
tigate and act at once. 
1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, or Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, New York and Toronto, Ont. 




















If you | 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, | 


brass gallery and the colonial carving on the door. 
is a surprisingly beautiful design. 
At our February price of $13.50 you ought to make ar. 


immediate decision. 





Mrs. Mary E. O'Fallon 


of Piqua, 0., says the Phy- 
sicians are Astonished, 


and look at her like one 


Raised from the Dead 


Long and Terrible Illness 
from Blood Poisoning 


Completely Cured by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 

Mrs. Mary E. O'Fallon, a very intelligent 
lady of Piqua, Ohio, was poisoned while as- 
sisting physicians at an autopsy 5 years ago, 
terrible ulcers broke out on her 
tongue and throat. Her hair all 
same out. She weighed but 78 Ibs., and saw 
no prospect of help. At last she began to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilia and at once im- 
proved; could soon get out of bed and walk. 
She says: “I became perfectly cured by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


andam now a well woman. I weigh 128 Ibs., 
eat well and do the work for a large family. 
My case seems a wonderful recovery and 
physicians look at_ me in astonishment, as 
almost like one raised from the dead.” 


and soon 
head, arms, 





HoOOoD’s PILLS should be in every family 
medicine chest. Once used, always preferred. 


Mr. Geo. W. Howard, the popular comedian and great 
t 


success as the Old Miller in Dixey’s 
“Adonis,” writes: “* Your 


= Hakka Cream 


Ey is all that is claimed for it, and has proved 
its virtues to myself and skeptical friends 
Aq during the past season. 
‘A Severe Colds 


have been common in our Company from the great 
changes of climate experienced, but we have always 


ue A Sure Cure 


in HAKKA CREAM. For inclosed money please send me 

another package.” 

Sold by druggists at 50 cents, or mailed on receipt of 

price by A. P. BUSH yr CO., oston ass. 
ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN ABOUT BOVININE. 





13.50 During February. 


There are scores of men who are discussing and debating 
the selection of a Cabinet for President Cleveland, while 
they entirely overlook the selection of a Cabinet for their 
daughter's musical needs. 

Cabinet wisdom, like charity, must begin at home. 
dislike to use the metaphor in connection with a musical 
cabinet, but really this pattern is a ‘‘ howling success.” 

It is, in the language of Shakespeare, ‘‘ as chaste asice, 
as pure as snow.’ There is no trace of adornment save the 


We 


But 


This is one of the dozen pieces that 


we selected for special prices during February. 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET } 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Speculation in stocks rarely assumes such a 
phase as at the present moment. It is notori- 
ous that the great public is not speculating, 
that is, the savings of the people and the sur- 
plus income of the rich are seeking invest- 
ment rather than being risked in State Street 
and Wall Street for quick returns. Yet trans- 
actions at the New York Stock Exchange day 
after day are of a volume to indicate wide- 
spread speculation. The fact is that the pro- 
fessional speculator is quite active, while 
his big fellow, the manipulator, is using 
almost superhuman efforts to interest the 
outsiders. 

Stock speculation is forever changing in its 
nature. At present the activity is in the 
shares of the great trade combinations and as 


a rule in only one or two of these at a time. | 


For some weeks now a great game has been 
in progress in the shares of the American 
Sugar Refining Co. They have advanced 
rapidly from 106 to 132. The propelling power 
has been the buying of a pool, which is in- 
formed in advance of a coming increase in the 
dividend rate to 12 per cent., if, indeed, some- 
thing better is not forthcoming. The pool has 
also had the pleasure of buying stock sold by 
those who had it not and who were compelled 
to borrow to deliver. In this way the pool 
has made a “corner” on the stock, owning 
more than the total floating supply and being 
in a position to force the ‘‘ shorts ”’ to cover at 
almost any price. 

In American Tobacco Co. shares a rare phe- 
nomenon has been witnessed. From a state 
of inactivity, when only a few hundred shares 
changed hands from day to day, suddenly 
these shares are wanted to the extent of about 
90,000 shares in a single day. As there are 
about 210,000 shares all told, and most of them 
held for investment, it would be supposed that 
such a tremendous demand would cause quite 
an advance; but no, the price advanced only 
15 per cent. Of course, it is not difticult to 
see that the orders were ‘“ matched,” as the 
saying goes, or the sales ‘“‘ washed,” and all 
done in order to advertise the stock and en- 
tice the public into buying. 

The shares of the Distillers and Cattle Feed- 
ers’ Co., or the ‘‘ Whisky Trust,” as it is best 
known, have gone down in the past few weeks 
about as much as sugar shares have gone up. 
A more disgraceful record of management 
than that of this Whisky Trust has rarely 
been known. A year ago it was paying divi- 
dends at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 
At that time the price dropped from over sixty 
to about forty-five. Suddenly the dividend 
rate was reduced to 2 percent. But on the 
selling of holders who were disgusted over 
that event the insiders bought and the price 
began to advance. When the shares got into 
the sixties again the dividend rate was sud- 
denly jumped to six per cent., or trebled, the 
price of the company’s products was increased 
and the public was regaled with stories of the 
fabulous profits being made. Suddenly, on 
Jan. 29, the directors announce that the com- 
pany has accumulated a debt of nearly a mil- 
lion, has disposed of some millions of money 
really held in trust, that it is obliged to reduce 
the price of its products and that they must 
cease paying dividends. Could anything be 
more discreditable ? 

It is gratifying to turn fromsuch a record to 
that furnished by the American Steel & Iron 
Association. It appears from the report of 
this body that the consumption of pig iron 
in this country was greater in 1892 than ever 
before, that production has been only once 
exceeded and then only by a trifle, that 
the production of the whole of 1885 was not 
equal to that of either half of 1892, and that 
this country is a couple of millions of tons 
ahead of Great Britain in output. 





0 STOCKHOLDERS NORTHERN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


The following letter, written by one of the 
most conservative men in Sioux City, is 
worthy of a careful perusal by every one in- 
terested in that city: 

Sioux Crry, Io., Dec. 26, 1892. 
Mr. GEORGE LEONARD, President, 
The Northern Investment Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir :—As requested by you I will give 
you my views in regard to the real estate 
owned by the Northern Investment Co. in 
this city. 

I have lived here twenty-four years and 
have had occasion during all that time to give 
careful attention to the real estate interests 
here. As is generally known Sioux City is a 
great natural center for a city and almost all 
the productive forces of nature are at work to 
build it up, and as long as these forces last it 
will grow and prosper. It is situated in the 
heart of a country that produces the most im- 
portant food products of the world, such as 
grain, corn, cattle, sheep and hogs, and has, 
therefore, a sure and lasting foundation. 
From these advantages it follows that Sioux 
City must always be a safe and profitable 
place for real estate and other investments. 

In some years the development and ad- 
vancement of real estate values here are more 
apparent than in other years, still, I have 
never seen a year when there was not a sub- 
stantial improvement going forward and a 
clear enhancement gained in real estate prop- 
erty. 

These observations may seem unnecessary, 
but no one can form a right judgment about 
the real estate here who leaves them entirely 
out of consideration. For instance, the past 
year has been, to casual observers, a poor year 


for Sioux City, but please notice some of the. 


acquisitions the city has received during this 
time, to wit: The largest wholesale dry goods 
store in the State, started in connection with 
a clothing manufactory to employ a hundred 
hands or more; two new wholesale grocery 
stores; a quarter of a million dollar union 
depot built; a seven-story office block just be- 
ing finished ; a post office to cost a million and 
a quarter dollars started; the Baltimore & 
Sioux City Railroad started; two new inde- 
ee car Jines of several miles length 
vegun and in full operation; a Y. M.C. A. 
building, costing nearly $50,000, nearly ready 
for occupancy; one of the finest high school 
buildings in the United States, costing more 


than $200,000, nearly completed ; two national | 


pork packing companies opened large estab- 
lishments in the fast thirty days, while the 
retail stores, manufactories and other business 
enterprises which have been added to Sioux 
City during 1892 are too many to be described 
—and this past year has, as I have said, been 
a dull year. One may judge from these things 
what the destiny of Sioux City is to be and 
the vast increase yet to take place in the sell- 


| ing and renting values of its real estate. 








As to the particular real estate owned by 
the Northern Investment Co., I have this to 
say: It is all, without exception, first-class, 
inside business property, and so located as 
always to remain such. Every piece of it is 
destined to advance in selling and renting 
values with the general growth of the city, 
and it is not unreasonable to expect that these 
values will double inside of ten years. The 
great block on lower Pearl Street, occupied 
by the largest wholesale grocery and hard- 
ware stores west of Chicago, is the only 
wholesale block in the city that bas an inde- 
pendent railroad side-track to it and this gives 
it aseparate and permanent advantage over all 
others. Your property on Fourth Street is all 
fine property and the buildings are massive 
and wisely made to last and fill all the re- 
quirements in first-class buildings for long 
years to come. I notice these buildings are 
becoming well occupied and that one of the 
tenants is one of the new wholesale grocery 
companies before mentioned. The vacant 
block bought of the school board is remarka- 
bly well situated for business purposes of any 
kind, for the special reason that. aside from 
its central location, there are three independ- 
ent street railway lines meeting at the north- 
west corner, having a general mileage, I 
should say, of fifteen or more miles and run- 
ning out into the main portions of the city 
and suburbs. The lot on Sekcaske Street is a 
good one. The Iowa Savings Bank Building 
and the Mondamin Club House rank among 
the finest buildings in the West. And, in my 
ees, the nine vacant lots facing on 

ierce Street, owned by your company, form 
the best and most profitable real estate in 
Sioux City, whether the present or future is 
considered. Pierce Street seems to be uni- 
versally regarded as the common and natural 
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center of the city for business pur ani 
especially for the large financia institutions, 
and may be called the Wall Street of Sion; 
City. e would sooner have a per 
home for this bank in a good block upon 
roperty between Fifth and Sixth Streets tha, 
n any other part of the city. Should you 
up the a upon this ground as pla 
Fhave not the least doubt that it would proye 
a most profitable and permanent investment 
Your company has been very fortunate, 
other things, in the recent location of the ney 
post office, almost in the midst of its uni. 
proved property. It has also succeeded jp 
securing, in proportion to its investments, y 
remarkable amount of frontage and corner 
lots, with double frontage on our best business 
streets. There is a great need here fora bet 
ter hotel and you have a choice location for jt 
on the old school block or the quarter block 
on the corner of Pierce and Sixth Streets, 4 
first-class hotel building in such a favorable 


situation would prove a paying investment © 


from the day it was completed. 

Everything considered, I can assure you 
that,in my judgment, the Northern Invest. 
ment Co. has shown great wisdom and fore. 
sight in the selection of its real estate in this 
city and it seems to me almost impossible 
that its investments here should prove other. 
wise than safe and profitable. 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) H. L. Warner, 
President Nat'l Bank of Siouz City. 


ieee 


Many Prominent 
Clergymen, 


educators, bankers, trus- 
tees, and business men 
are making their invest- 
ments with us. We send, 
free, a book on safe in- 
vestments which will be of 
value whether you have 
little or much. 


The Provident 
Trast to] 


*lease mention the Congregationalist. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
Capital Paid up (in Cash)...........-..-- - $2,100,000.0 
Surplus and Undivided Profits............ 1,017,658. 
Le ORDEN, <irletie Peary he 17,131,401 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
Returning from 3j to 6 per cent. 


Five Per Cent. C oO L D Debentures. 


Valuable Book about investments sent ™ 
Application. 
OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 40 Wall St., LONDON, 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St.. AMSTERDAM, 
PHILA.., cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts., BERLIN. 


Mass, Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Cont 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 
Authorized Capital Bz, 
Capital paid in 1,4 


Surplus 100,000 








ORGANIZED LN 1885. 
Paid Dividends of 5“,per annum for 4} years. 
Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since July,1890. 
Average Dividend since organization over 6%, p- ® 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year over $100,000. 





Stock offered for sale at $108 per share- 
Send to or call at the office for information. 
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WESTERN -MORTCACES AND BONDS 


COLLECTED. 
Western Properties Managed, Rented and Sold. 


Our 
elie for C irculars and references. 


Bankers and individual 


n 2,000,009 of Mortga are now in our care for Eastern Banks, 
More ony) bem Capital of $500,000 guarantees Safety and Responsibility. Charges reasonable. 


E CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 


Rooms 401-2, John Hancock Building, 


- 178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 








DEFAULTED MORTE'S 


(WEST) Bought for CASH. 


HorAceE C. CANDEE, Boston. 
No. 40 Water St., Room 41. 











SAFEST oF acc INVESTMENTS - 


CITY AND BOND “‘jien on all 
COUNTY We itetee 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application 


Ki. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 
70 State Street, Boston. 
EW YORK. CHICACO. 








Other vy pel at 


ee 
he Converts into ot 
$4 and 8 
ge 8 Pleo SINKING 
Eifest of all jayestponte, 


rcent fi 
D pone them. 
yon fo forms copy- 
righted, @ Picture o Security s attached an ona cer- 


tified to. @Hence you can see t. 





THE eer ti FIELD FOR 


i invelligenti © Write, HE u NOAH AMERICAN 
INVESTMENT 


OREGO In the United States. 


Present growth of Portland is ahead of city in the 
United States in proportion to its size. Wholesale trade 
1891, €138.127,000; Banking C yo , $15,846,363,00, Building, 
now unc jer construction, 83, e have a = 
for the employment of eae in in "best investments i 
Oregon, in large and small amounts, cash ——— rg 
stallments of 825 and apwards, al and 
markably profitable. Send for “full infomation and 
tankers’ references. Kugene D, White & Co.. Portier’ Or. 


% FIRST MORTGAGES 


secured by Improved Business and Resi- 
denee Property in the City of Chicago. 
Particulars on application. Good bank 
G@ie referenc ae 
F. RODGERS & CO., 
310 East 92d ‘Ntreet, __ Chicago, mn. 


Y iT. 
© NET 


FIRST COLD | MORTCACES. 
Payable in gold, City and farm loans. 
Best of security. 
TACOWA INVESTMENT CO.. 


Highest safe Interest. Address 
Tacoma, Wash. 
, Established 1827. 
CHURCH ie ndints 
ORCANS 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


Q@iNCINNAT! ap TH 


CINCINNAT!, © 


Bye OF Mis BiywER PD 


5 sae 
Qatalogues with HSS SEG ee Bee 


MENEELY & OOMP 
WEST TROY, N. Y, 7 a 


For Chorches, Schools, etc., also Chime, 
and Peais. For more than halt a centur'’ 
noted for ypertority over all others. 


_BELLS 


v ( aga gat School Rells 8@°Send for 
LL & CO... Hillshoroa, O. 


~ Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
‘Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


_ BLA KE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


refer to over 1,000 churches. Send fo: 
samples and prices. 


C. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 











| Correspondence Invited. 













( , 
atal 













ee 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 





















[FORNIA 


3: DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO. 
Variable 
Route 

Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- 
mation, upon 
application to 
any ticket 
agent, or to the 
General Pass- 
enger Agent, 


CHICAGO. 
saan EE, 


North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change. rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire 


All meals served 
in Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco 
without change, 
leaving Chicago 








places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Winter Sports. Massage, Electri 
city, all baths and all remedial agents. New furkish 


and Russian baths. Send for illustrated circular. 





POSITIVELY FREE. 


Our Beautiful NEW CATALOGUE 
\ Illustrated with Colored Portraits, an 
mae giving full Particulars of all our famous 
ST on te el 


ORCANS AND PIANOS. 





Fa a ee 
ie f Soid for CASH or on RASY TERMS 
ey ENT to suit everybody. 
00. PIANOS 8175.00. 
SEND AT “ONCE FOR CATALOGUE. 


mvrite, CORNISH & CO., Sastiete™: 


CHURCH 
) CARPETS. 


An In connection Non with our: our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
( i tosell CARPETS foruse 
a iz in CHURCHES at man- 
yf, ufacturers’ prices. We 

J | fit "| solicit correspondence, 
JOHN H. “PRAY, SONS & 00, 

Wholesale and acials CARPET? 
and UPHOLSTERY, 

., Boston. 


658 Washington St, sSRban* 
























Ferry’s 
Seeds 


and reap a rich 
harvest. They are always reliable, 
always in demand, always the best 


ERRY’SSEED ANNUAL 


For 1893 is invaluable to every Planter. 
dt is an encyclopedia of the latest farming 
emattes: om the highest authorities. 



















TO CALIFORNIA 


Very important changes have 
recently been made in round- 
~ California tickets. 

e are prepared to offer ex- 
traordinary inducements and 
facilities to intending travelers. 

For full particulars address 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 
Great Rock Island Route 
Cuicaco, 





LL. 





AN yu Row. D4. 
Gea eee ’ 


‘The “SOUTH SHORE.” 


For Christian People and their Friends 
| AN IDEAL  quring the WORLD'S FAIR. 
hd ” Located on the Shore of Lake chi- 
HOME gan, within 7 BLOCKS of the Ex 
position Grounds, Electric, Steam and Water Traus- 
portation to the Grounds and the € ity. 
eh Low, appots itments complete and ser- 
vice FIRST-CLAS European plan accommoda- 


en's can be reserved NO >W. The secret of its great 
abe dealin is HONEST ADVERTISING and 
air dealing. 


f you want to know why it’s the BEST PLACE 
ton stop pa your World’s Fair Visit—our new pet ow <] 
ILL ATED — aoe will tell you the whole 
story. St ty free. Address, 

COLUMBIAN VISITORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
810 Bort Building, Chicago 


SPECIAL EXCURSION TO THE 


HOLY LAND, $550. 


Leaves March llth, via Gibraltae, by North German 
Lloyd express steamer. Party select and limited. May 
13th, first spring excursion leaves for Europe. 

Send for p yrogramme ene “ Tourist Gazette.’ 

AZE & » 113 egaewe, NN. ¥.,or 
201 Wachinnsom St., Boston. st. 1844.) 











IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMN-, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 








PIANOS 


Twenty-five dollars cash will place 


on easy } 
payments ) 


one of our Upright Pianos in your home 


within, say 300 miles of Boston, balance $10 a month. 
You are not to assume any risk of damage in transit and the piano is to be 


entirely satisfactory to you or you need not keep it. 
Slightly used pianos at reduced prices. 


fully if you write us. 


Will explain everything 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


183 TREMONT STREET. 


Boston, Mass. 
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PUBLIO OPINION. 


Almost all feel that there is neither rea- 
son nor justice in giving a pension to a man 
who left the army in sound condition and 
who was injured twenty-five years subse- 
quently in an accident, or who has become 
poor through circumstances which have no 
relation to his service in the army. Neither 
can they see why a woman who marries a 
soldier long after the war should, in case 
of his death, be thereafter supported by the 
nation as a ‘soldier's widow.’’—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


If you are getting lazy watch James. If 
your faith is below par read Paul. If you 
are impatient sit down quietly and have a 
talk with Job. If you are just a little 
strong-headed go and see Moses. If vou 
are getting weak-kneed take a look at Elijah. 
If there is no song in your heart listen to 
David. If you are getting sordid spend a 
while with Isaiah. If you feel chilly get 
the beloved disciple to put his arms around 
you. If you are losing sight of the future 
climb up to Revelation and get a glimpse of 
the promised land.— Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette. 


The practice of pitting a man’s private 
virtues against his public sins, in obituary 
estimates, tends to confuse moral distinc- 
tions. A man’s character is not built like 
an ocean steamship in water-tight compart- 
ments. Each man’s life is a unity. There 
is an underlying principle which explains 
both his private and public life, and, until 
we apprehend that, we do not know the 
man. Weare quite familiar with the human 
type which is all sanctity in public and very 
far from a saint in private. Just now, how- 
ever, another type is evolving, namely, that 
of the man who is all hardness and avarice 
and self-seeking in public, but who is an 
angel the moment he crosses his threshold 
and gets on his dressing-gown and slippers. 

-The Watchman. 


The degradation of our city government 
is largely due to the readiness of the natives 
to let the immigrants sack the cities in re- 
turn for their support in the Federal arena. 
In truth there is no corner of our system 


in which the hastily made and ignorant for- | 
eign voter may not be found eating away | 


the political structure, like a white ant, 
with a group of natives standing over him 
and encouraging him. There is not today, 
however, a single proposal before the coun- 
try from any reputable source to procure 
a naturalization law which will arrest the 
great debasement of our politics through 


the incessant additions made to the voting | 
population by the half-civilized newcomers, | 


and we are on the point of seeing nearly 
all our large cities turned over completely 
to them and the handful of demagogues 
who control them.—The Nation. 

i al 


CLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The post- 
age is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order as 
many of the publications named as they choose, at the 
prices annexed. 





Dee Comtary MOMasIne. ........ccccccscccccscescees 83.60 
Harper's Magazine 
ENS sb no ceu bsbacnaees sopx svacadevrauke 
ND oc ncccceaes sectusomsadunendsns 
Review of Reviews 
Amencan Agricuiturist 
Harper's Weekly 

- Bazar. 
Public Opinion.. 
Harper's Young People 
St. Nicholas............ 
Wide Awake.... nile 
Se SD MO ok ca cccnececscscoahastacevbentbesosni 1,30 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us. in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to nave the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly to 
the various offices, ana our responsibility in the matter 
then ceases. 





















How 1f STARTED.—* $13.50 during February ”’ is | 
the magical line which has crowded the warerooms 


at Paine’s, 48 Canal Street, this week. The excite- 
ment is all on account of a Musical Cabinet which 
they are selling at the above special price. It isa 
superb piece of furniture, easily worth $20. 
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THE ORIGINAL VERSION OF ONE OF Short and sweet 
DR. BACON'S HYMNS. —your hours of 


In the Connecticut Courant of March 15, 1825, labor when you 
may be read a report of the installation of use Pearline 
Rev. Leonard Bacon, “late student at An- . ) 4 
dover,” as pastor of the First Church in New Without Pearl. 
Haven, on March 9, 1825. The sermon was by 7neé, yo 2 may 
Dr. Joel Hawes of Hartford. The chief inter- work hard and 


est of this report is in the fact that it contains < : 
‘‘an original hymn” written for the occasion do much ay ith 
by the pastor-elect. It is the well-known Pearline you well 


hymn beginning, work less and do 
more. 

Pearltline saves 
,your clothes in 
the wash, and 


Here, Lord of life and light, to Thee, 


but, as thus printed for the first time and as 
sung at the author’s installation, it differs 
considerably from the version now in use— 
the authorized version as we may say. It 
may be of interest to see the ‘original’? form your temper in 
in which this splendid hymn was first pub- ae 

lished and to snaades it with the version in R : the washing, It 
ourhymnals. The following is an exact copy: is the continual rub, rub, rub- 











Here, Lord of life and light, to Thee, bing, over a washboard in the 
Our pilgrim fathers bowed the knee ; i B. ; " ae 
Thou heardst their prayer—and on this place old w ay W ith soap, that we ars 
They reared the te >of Thy grace. 2 alae 
eT ee eee your clothes and makes hard 
They thought on England's tields of green, | work. 
Nor wept that oceau rolled between; | ) ° ° 
But praised the Lord—the Lord their guide— | f ’arline 1S the new way, and 
Who led them o’er the rolling tide. | . *s% 
| does away with the rubbing, 
They gazed on vonder mountains rude, | ic - ¢ it 7 ‘a . 
And, in this wide, wild solitude, It IS as safe as it 1S foal be 
They worshiped Thee, O God, whose hand y a Lecieeeil “1 
Had brought them to the promised land. sure to get Peas dine not ung 
else, and you will be safe. 
Here Thine own servants preached Thy word, Beware of imitations. 242 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 
Safe from the terrors of the sword; - - 
Nor preached in vain; each rolling year ROM BRONCHITIS 
Gave token that the Lord was here. TO THE GRAVEYARD 
is th i e of many people 
Here still Thy word is preached ; and still me permit a cold to run ie bros. 
As once on Zion’s sacred hill, chitis, and that into capillary bron- 
Thy grace descends like timely showers, chitis, which kills more quickly than 
For still our fathers’ God is ours. . consumption. Aerated Oxygen is 


oxygenized air loaded with medi- 

cated vapor, which cures Colds, 

Coughs, Bronchitis, Catarrh and 
other Bronchial Troubles. 


And o’er our fathers’ graves, today, 
To Thee our fathers’ God we pray ; 
Here on Thy church, till time shall end, 


ot 8 vers of heavenly grace desce send for Pamphlet. 
Let showers of heavenly grace descend. horated Oxygen ‘Compound Co., Nashua, N.H. 








R. P. P. bicago Office: 3 & 4 CenTRaL Music Hatt. 
ve New York Office: 19 BEEKMAN STREET. | 


, After the Honeymoon. 
AT 





anced 


Their honeymoon was over, 
The timothy and clover 
In all the summer fields was 
turning brown. 
{ "Twas morning, she sat sighing : 
‘ Bedewed with dismal crying 
She puckered up her fore- 
f head in a frown. 
Floors sadly needed scrubbing, 
Black kettles needed rubbing, 
Her castles in the air had 
; toppled down. 
F6 lo! a great magician transformed this sad condition, 
{ kor Gold Dust Washing Powder’s wide renown 
{ induced this bride to buy it—as soon as she could try it 
5 
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No happier home existed in the town. 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


Sold everywhere. Cleans everything. Pleases everybody. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, ! 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Montreal. 
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PERFECTION IN MATS 
is what we claim, not “as good as” but betfer than all 


others. Examination carries convietion and the Hartman 
Flexible yets the bun. 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., - Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Branches: 2 Chambers St., New York; 5308 State St., Chicago 
5l and 53 8S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. Catalogue and testume 
nials muiled free. é 

Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped “ Hartman. 
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BABIES ON FIRE 


Babies burning up, babies in agony 


from itching and burning eczemas and | 


other torturing, disfiguring, itching, burn- 
ing, bleeding, scaly and blotchy skin and 
scalp diseases. None but mothers re- 
alize how these little ones suffer when 
their tender skins are literally on fire. 
To know that a single application of the 
CuricuRA REMEDIES will in the great 
majority of cases afford instant relief, 
permit rest and sleep, and point to a per- 
manent and economical (because most 
speedy) cure, and not to use them is to 
fail in your duty. Think of the years of 
suffering entailed by such neglect, years 
not only of physical but of mental suffer- 
ing by reason of personal disfigurement. 
Why delay a moment longer the use of 
these great skin cures, blood purifiers 
and remedies? Cures made in 


infancy and childhood are speedy, eco- 


humor 


nomical and almost invariably permanent. 


Sold every where. 
RESOLVENT, 81.00, 

Prepared by PorreER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPO- 
RATION, Boston. 


“All About the Skin, Sealp and Hair,” 64 pages, 300 
Diseases, mailed free. 


Price: CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 


Indigestion. 


HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 





Promotes digestion with- 
out injury and thereby re- 
lieves diseases caused by 
indigestion of the food. The 
best remedy for headache 
proceeding from a disorder- 
ed stomach. 


_ Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 


Providence, R. I. 





The Congregationalist 
PHILLIPS BROOKS’S VIEW OF HEAVEN. 
| 
| 


No literature, aside from the Scriptures, 
yields greater comfort to the thousands of 
hearts sorrowing for the dead bishop than his 
own utterances, through all of which runs the 
silver thread of a triumphant faith in the here- 
after. Listen to these extracts gleaned from 
various sermons: 


We think of the strangeness of that life 
into which they pass who have done with all 
the old familiar things of earth. Once, only 
once, for every man it comes. No feet pass 
twice down that dim avenue which we call 
death, so that for every one who passes 
there all that he sees is strange and new. 
This is the wonder, the impressiveness of 
death, I think. The common road grows 
tame because the feet have trodden it a bun- 
| dred times, and the eyes have grown famil- 

iar with its scenery until it has ceased to be 
noted any longer. I think that any road 
anywhere on the earth over which all men 





on earth passed once, and through which no | 
| man on earth might pass twice, would be- | 
come solemn and awful to the thoughts of | 


men. Soitis of death and all that lies be- 


yond. 


tofore,’’ men are saying to themselves as 


| ward to the grave. It is that consciousness 
which we see coming in their faces when 
they know that they must die. And beyond 
death lies the unknown world. ‘‘ No man 
hath seen God at any time,”’ said Jesus, but 
there the power of the new life is to be that 
‘*weshall see Him as He is.”’ It is our priv- 
ilege to dwell upon the untold, unguessed 


glory of the world that is tocome. Itisa 
poor economy of spiritual motive which 


tries to make heaven real by taking out of 
it all thought of inexpressible and new de- 
light and bringing it down to the tame repe- 
tition of the scenes and ways of earth. But 
no man listens to the talk or reads the books 
which are often popular about heaven 
without feeling that the glory and delight 
of which they speak are far too completely 
separated in kind from any which 


value. 
riences, 


It ought not to be so.— New Exrpe- 


Only to him who realizes eternity does 
the short human life really seem short and 
give out of its shortness its true solemnity 
and blessing. It is only by binding myself 
to eternity that I can know the shortness of 
time. But how shall | bind myself to eter- 
nity except by giving myself to Him who is 
eternal in obedient love? Obedient 
Loving obedience! That is what binds the 
soul of the less to the soul of the greater 
everywhere. I give myself to the eternal 
Christ and in His eternity I tind my own. 
In His service | am bound to Him and the 
shortness of that life, whose limitations in 
apy way shut me out from Him, becomes 
an inspiration, not a burden, to me. O, my 
dear friends, you who with Christian faith 
have seen a Christian die, tell me was not 
this short life then revealed to you in all its 
beauty? Did you not see completely that 
no life was too long which Christ had filled 
with the gift and knowledge of Himself; no 
life was too short which departed from the 
earth only to go and be with Him in heaven 
forever? 

My dear friends, let us think how solemn, 
how beautiful, the thought of dedication tu 
Christ becomes when through His voice 
which calls us sounds the warning and in- 
spiring cry of His disciple, ‘‘ Brethren, the 
time is short.”’ There is no time to waste 
of what belongs entirely to Him. ‘The 
time is short.’’ ‘Take your place now. 
| Bind yourself now in with the fortunes of 
| those who are trying to serve Him. This 
| Christian Church which we see here is only 
| the beginning. This poor, stained, feeble 
| church of earth is only the germ and prom- 
| ise of the great church of heaven, and we 
| who are trying to serve Him together now 
| have a right to take courage from the prom- 
ise of the Master, who has overcome: ‘‘ Him 
that overcometh I will make a pillar in the 
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Continued on page 198. 





they begin to feel their path slope down. | 


this | 
world’s experience has taught us how to | 


love! | 


**We have not passed this way here- | 
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The Kind of 


medicine 

you need is the 

old reliable tonie and 
blood-purifier, 


= 


can have 
no substitute. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 


Asthma. 


‘What Adamson’s Balsam Does. 


’¢ It breaks up a culd and stops a cough more 
Jj speedily, cert-inly and thoroughly than ; 
7, any o.her medict:e. > 
It spares mothers much painful anxiety 

anontthe'rchlidren, and saves the little 
ones’ lives. 
| [. cures all lun, and throat diseases that 
4 ‘can be reared by human ald. 
7 It allevir <s even the most desperate | 
case: >< pulmonary diseases, and affords 
by to t’ e patient a last and only chance for ( 
‘res’ oration to health. 


For sale by Druggists and Dealers 
everywhere at 10c,, 35c., and 75c. 
4 The large bottles are cheaper, as they 
| hold more in proportion. 
Beware of counterfeits and imitations. 


Ask for 


ADAMSON’S 


Botanic Balsam, 


And take no other. | 
Made by F. W. KinsMAN &CO., Druggists. }) 
New York city and Augusta, Me. 


Adamson’s Pills Cure Sick Headache. }, 
> my bx ait. a. ax ny i y aN 


No More 
Chapped Hands. 


All the Pain and Discomfort 
Positively Prevented and Cured 


BY USING 








a 


MY fv hi Lig 


Nee 






Medicinal and 
Toilet Soap. 


COMBINATION of pure Petroleum 
and Olive Oil. 

Gives a smoothness and softness to the 

skin not obtained by any other preparation. 

Used by Physicians. All dealers have it. 

The Barney (*.. Rest-~ Mass. 
Send 3 Two-Cent Stamps for Samples. , 
“TT WILL SERVE THE INTERES ES OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 

IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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The Congregationalist 





Continued from page 197. 





temple of My God, and he shall go no more 
out.’’—The Shortness of Life. 


What will heaven be? What will be 
the substance on which they shall stand 
who worship God and praise Him in 
the ages of eternity? I find manifold 
fitness in the answer that tells us that 
it shall be a ‘“‘sea of glass mingled with 
fire.”’ Is it not a most graphic picture of 
that experience of rest always pervaded 
with activity, of calm, transparent contem- 
plation, always pervaded and kept alive 
by eager work and service, which is our 
highest and most Christian hope of heaven? 
Let us be sure that our expectations regard- 
ing heaven are Scripturaland true. Heaven 
will not be pure stagnation, not idleness, 
not any mere luxurious dreaming over the 
spiritual repose that has been safely and 
forever won, but active, tireless, earnest 
work, fresh, live enthusiasm for the high 
labors which eternity will offer. These 
vivid inspirations will play through our 
deep repose and make it more mighty in 


the service of God than any feverish and 


unsatisfied toil of earth has ever been.—The 
Sea of Glass Mingled with Fire. 


It is a beautiful connection, one whose 
mysterious beauty we are always learning 
more and more, that the deeper our spir- 
itual experience of Christ becomes the more 
our soul’s life really hangs on His life, as its 
Saviour and continual Friend, the more real 
becomes to us the unquenched life of those 
who have gone from us to be with Him. In 
those moments when Christ is most real to 
me, when He lives in the center of my de- 
sires and I am resting most heavily upon 
His help—in those moments I am surest 
that the dead are not lost, that those whom 
this Christ in whom I trust has taken He is 
keeping. The more He lives tome the more 
they live. 

If the city of our heart is holy with the 
presence of a living Christ then the dear 
dead will come to us and we shall know 
they are not dead but living, and bless Him 
who has been their Redeemer and rejoice in 
the work that they are doing for Him in His 
perfect world and press on joyously toward 
our own redemption, not fearing even the 
grave, since by its side stands He whom we 
know and love, who has the keys of death 
and hell. 

A living Christ! dear friends; the old, 
ever new, ever blessed Easter truth! He 
liveth: He was dead; He is alive for ever- 
more! © that everything dead and formal 
might go out of our creed, out of our life, 
out of our heart today! He is alive! Do 
you believe it? What are you dreary for, 
© mourner? What are you hesitating for, 
O worker? What are you fearing death 
for, O man? 
heads and live with Him; live new lives, 
high lives, lives of hope and love and holi- 
ness, to which death should be nothing but 
the breaking away of the last cloud and the 
letting of the life out to its completion! 
An Easter Sermon. 





THE Crry REAL Estate TRUST COMPANY, with 
offices in the John Hancock Building, Boston, is 
giving special attention to the collection and fore- 
closure of Western Mortgages and Bonds and the 
rental and sale of Western real estate for Eastern 
investors. It has been very successful in making 
collections of this class. It hasa paid up capital of 
$500,000 and its officers are well-known men of large 
experience in the West. 
those having trouble with their Western investments 
to consult this company. 

YOUNG mothers should early learn the necessity 
of keeping on hand a supply of Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk for nursing babies as well as 
for gpneral cooking. It has stood the test for thirty 
years. Your grocer and druggist sell it. 

REV. SYLVANUS LANE of the Cincinnati M. E. Con- 
ference makes a good point when he says: We have 
for years used Hood’s Sarsaparilla in our family of five 
and find it fully equal to all that is claimed for it. 

@ people are greatly prejudiced against patent med- 
icines, but how the patent can hurt a medicine and nota 
machine is a mystery of mysteries to me.” 





Hoon’s PILLs cure Liver Ills. 


| He grew languid and tired, felt weak, in fact, | 


O, if we could only lift up our | 


It might be profitable for | 


| paralysis. 





MISTAKE OF A LIFE 


The Most Terrible Mistake 
Possible to Make. 


And the Frightiul Results Which 
Followed. 


All Should be Careful to Avoid This 
Great Danger. 


The world is careless. 

And it is just this carelessness which con- 
stitutes the greatest element of danger. 

From little things grow great things—a 
sinall beginning often results in an awful and 
disastrous ending. 

A gentleman well known by us has just 
passed through an experience which per- 
fectly demonstrates this. He began to have 
certain feelings which he could not explain. 


after any kind of exertion. He had head- 
ache, dizziness and his stomach and bowels 
troubled him. After a while he had numb 
spells, trembling feeling in bis legs, arms 
and body. Then there came prickling sen- 
sations in his fingers and toes. 

Suddenly he had a shock of paralysis. 

For the simple reason that he had for 


months neglected, through ignorance of their | 
gradually | 


real meammng and danger, the 
growing syimptoms of this awful disease. 
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the wonderful medicine, Dr. Greene’s Ner. 
vura blood and nerve remedy, and go pre. 
venting the dread results, paralysis, insanity 
or nervous prostration, we shall feel that 
Mr. Cox’s case has not been given Publicity 
in vain. The remedy is purely vegetable 
and harmless, and is kept by druggists fo, 
$1. It is recommended by doctors because jt 
is the discovery and prescription of the fq 
mous physician, Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass. The doctor is the mogt 
successful of our specialists in the cure of 
all forms of nervous and chronic diseases, 
and can be consulted without charge, per. 
sonally or by letter. 





Only 

gee. 
Stop 

| His 

Cough 


This gentleman, who is no other than the | 


well-known William T. Cox, Esq., of 181 
Friendship Street, Providence, R. 1., as a les- 
son to others against neglecting the symp- 
toms and feelings wiich so surely lead to 


paralysis, stated to us the facts of his case, | 


trusting that others will profit by his mistake. 
Every word is true. 





WILLIAM T. COX. 


“For two years I felt bad with headache, 
and seemed weak and tired at times, and 
my bowels troubled me. 

“T did not take any medicine, but let my- 
self alone and went on with my work. 

“There is where I made the mistake of 
my life, for this bad feeling was followed by 
[ could do no work for two years. 
I was entirely helpless, could not walk, 
could not even feed myself. 

“T heard of Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy, and took it for six months 
and am now cured. 


‘What a serious mstake it was not to 


take it before the shock of paralysis, and so | 


prevent all danger. 
“T am now 78 years old and feel young 


| and strong.”’ 


If this proves a lesson to our people and 
results in those having these weak, tired and 
exhausted feelings and bad symptoms taking 


Dr. WARREN’S TROCHES 


Rev. G. M. Smiley, West Medtord, Mass; 
“ft am living now on your Troches asa 


regular diet: cannot get along without 


them: the only thing that stops my cough 


and wheezing nights. Have cured my 


mother of a cold of over two months’ 


standing.” 

Box sent by mail on receipt Of 25 cents, 
by the AMERICAN MerpicinE Co., Manche 
ter, N. H. 


REY. JOHN ALDEN, 

One of New England's oldest and 
best known Clergymen, given up to 
die. SAVED at 86 years of age. 
His marvellous cure of In- 
{, flammatory Kheumatism, by 
yusing the most Wonderful 
Remedy ever discovered. All 
persons afflicted with Rheum- 
atism, Neuralgia, LaGrippe, 
 Catarrh, Scrofula, Malaria, 
Nand kindred diseases, upon 


ersonal application, mail, 
Me express or otherwise, will be 
ree @ written statement by him, «1 his suffer- 


ingsandcure with directions in reference to obtai! ing this 
New Magic Panacea, which is curing thousands suflering 
from Rheumatism and all blood diseases. Address, Rev. 
John Alden, at his residence, 10 Dexter St., Providence, 
R. I., or Headquarters , 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


BARRY’S TRIGOPHEROUS 
2 HAIR AY SKIN. 


4 An elegant dressing, Prevents 

7 . baldness, gray hair. and dandruff 

>“. Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 

“°* Cures eruptions and diseases of the 

skin. Heals cuts, burns, braisesand 

sprains, Alldruveiet.orhyiuailivers 44 Stone St. NY 
a Fen 


EE t L E Ss ia ADVICE FREE. 


To any person suffering from 
Piles or Fistula I will send an account of my own case, 
and how I was cured after many years of great su my 
and inconvenience. I have nothing to sell, but for 
sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure 
permanent ¢ure. Address J. H. KIBBY, Contractor 
| and Builder of Church Edifices, Chelsea, Mass. 

















Have NEVER AILEP 
CA N Cc E R toattegy a PERS 
have had the first or reasonable opportun 
for treat References and complete informa 
tion free, fae 
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eS eAn a '® CANCER 


Drs. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 


THE THEME DID NOT FIT THE HOUR. 


At a recent communion the pastor, in the 
services prefacing the Lord’s Supper, com- 
mented severely upon the Presbyterian Coun- 
cil for trying Professor Briggs. We were in- 
formed that those accusing were not fighting 
for religion but for a theology which they did 
not want to lose. Am I over sensitive be- 
cause I came away disappointed? I went to 
listen tothe old, oldstory. I wish the preacher 
had taken a different occasion for such a theo- 
logical dissertation. Day LABORER. 


PERSISTENT TO THE VERGE OF DISCOURTESY. 


What does Christian courtesy require in the 
calling of an installed pastor from a church? 
Granted the privilege of these overtures, if he 
declines, making his reasons plainly known 
for doing so, What about a church which still 
importunes after repeated denials? Would 
the man of affairs in his counting-room or the 
mistress in her kitchen tolerate such a breach 
of courtesy? And shall the church of Jesus 
Christ be the only place where such practices 
are considered honorable ? Cc. A. B. 

Churches and ministers have duties more 
sacred than mere courtesy in such cases. The 
church which calls a pastor ought to be mind- 
ful of the flock which claims him, which, per- 
haps, has sought for a long time for the right 
man and has found him. Christian fellowship 
cannot be violated by covetousness without 
harm to those who thus sin against Christ. 
But it is a rare thing for a church which has 
called a pastor from another field to persist in 
the matter after it has received a positive and 
unqualified refusal. Sometimes the minister 
may hold out the hope that circumstances may 
change so that he may reconsider his decision. 


CONDITIONS OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 


Ought a Christian Church to refuse admis- 
sion to its membership of a person who ha- 
bitually uses tobacco? ‘ R. A. 8. 

The use of tobacco, we believe, is often in- 
jurious, especially to the young. But we 
understand that fitness for church member- 
ship is to be decided by evidences of Christian 
character. We suppose no one will deny that 
many genuine Christians use tobacco. It is a 
grave responsibility for any church to make 
anything a sin which God has not declared to 
It is much better to use our efforts 
to persuade those whom we recognize as Chris- 
tians to abstain from habits we consider ob- 
jectionable than to refuse to them the privi- 
leges of Christian fellowship. 


be a sin. 


THE SALVATION ARMY NOT A CHURCH. 


What action can legally be taken by a Con- 
gregational church when a member in good 
and regular standing asks for letter of dis- 
mission and recommendation to the Salvation 
\rmy? Is this body of Christian workers so 
organized that letters can be granted and re- 
ceived as with other ecclesiastical bodies ? 

i | 


The Salvation Army, we believe, does not 
claim to be a church, does not observe the sac- 
raments of baptism or the Lord’s Supper, is 
net, as an organization, in fellowship with 
other churches, does not dismiss members 
to them or receive members by letter from 
churches. It is rather to be compared to a 
Christian Endeavor Society than to a denomi- 
hation. A church and a member may, by mu- 
tual agreement, terminate their relations with 
each other, and the church may give to the 
member a certificate that such action has been 
taken without prejudice to the departing 
brother. 


SHALL THE LETTER BE GRANTED? 


Suppose a member of a ghurch is implicated 
in a public scandal. The church, “ having 
had reasonable opportunity,” has taken no ac- 
ton. That member applies for aletter. When 
the matter is brought before the church some 
one objects to the granting of the letter and 
- his objection into the form of charges. 

hat is the church to do? If, under such cir- 
cumstances, that is, on the ground of a public 
coneel concerning which it has taken no ac- 
ty it should refuse to grant a letter toa mem- 

T, what redress would that member have? 





OC 


If it could be proven that he was guilty would 
he have any ground for action against the 
church in the civil courts ? J.P. M. 


1. We have no sympathy to waste upon a 
church which by its neglect of Christian duty 
allows itself to be brought into these perplexi- 
ties. The church should have endeavored to 
recover this brother out of his wrongdoing. 
It has paid no attention to the matter until 
the man asks for a letter. 

2. If the church refuses to give him a letter 
he can ask fora council, but if he is guilty of 
grave wrongdoing he is not likely to do so. 

3. The courts sustain the right of a church 
to judge of the conduct of its members and to 
pronounce sentences, if done in good faith. 
In any particular case a good lawyer is the 
best adviser as to its legal bearing. No gen- 
eral answer can be a safe guide. 


HOSPITAL NEEDED. 

Allow me to suggest to some brother or 
brethren the worthy cause of hospitals for 
chronic cases. In every city these are becom- 
ing an absolute necessity. Boston needs seri- 
ously a home for chronic cancer cases. That 
noble man, Dr. Cullis, opened homes for indi- 
viduals suffering with consumption and can- 
cer. But the one for cancer cases has been 
closed for some reason and I can find no place 
where an individual suffering thus can be 
placed. It is a well-known fact that consump- 
tion and cancer are lingering diseases. The 
tax upon the money, time and health of many 
families for months is very great. In the fam- 
ilies of.laboring people it is a burden too griev- 
ous to be borne and relief should be provided. 
In my own small parish there has been no 
time in the last five years when I was without 
one or two, and sometimes four, persons upon 
my sick list suffering with cancer. We have 
excellent hospitals for acute cases of disease. 
Can we not have homes for chronic cases? To 
provide such is to exhibit a philanthropy of 
the highest kind. Who is willing this day to 
consecrate his or her money to such a worthy 
cause ? 


Cambridge. IsatAH W. SNEATH. 


ON PENSIONS. 


It is admitted that there are many persons 
receiving pensions and some of them large 
pensions, who neither by service rendered nor 
by law are entitled tothem. Of course there 
are ‘too many ’’ of these. But when it is said 
“there are too many able-bodied paupers” 
these words hurt those who are justly entitled 
to their pensions more than those who are not. 
Bounty jumpers and pension stealers are not 
to be commended, but the cry of bankruptcy 
that is kept up against the pension list does 
not sound well by the side of the Government’s 
boast of tremendous prosperity. 

PENSIONER. 
aE a A 

No individual can make a conscience for 
himself. He always needs a society to make 
it for him.—T. H. Green. 





Avoid Damp and Ohilly Rooms. 
““CARBONITE” coaLu 


CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 


NO SMOKE. NO SMELL. 


Burns Anywhere 


WITHOUT OHIMNEY, 
BUT BEST IN OUR 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY 
STOVES, FOOT anv 
CARRIAGE WARMERS. 
SOLD BY THE 
Housefurnishing, Stove and Plumbing Trade. 
SEND FOR LEAFLET. 
AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL COn 
67 CORTLANDT STREET, N.Y. 


III IIIS LIILILIILLII III 
ROOT, BARK © BLOSSOM 


The Best Stomach, Liver, Kidney and Blood Remedy. 
Pains in Back and Limbs, Tired ed Out, Nervous 
Feeling, Debility and Low Vitality Quickly Cured as 
well as Dyspepsia, Constipation, Sleepicssness, Dizzi- 
ness, Rheu dy og or Catarrh, Sam pie Free for stamps, 
erneheemacae saps (oatineaitestena 
x two mon supp 

50. “ one month’s mer} {Gieta. Try Itand Be Well. 
ROOT, BARK & BLOSSOM, Newark, N. J. 
DIDI IIIISSISINIGS ISN ELIE SIGS E ENG 
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JAS. G. WILSON, 


Patentee and Manufacturer, 












































74 WEST 23D ST., NEW YORK. 
"anbo1D1D9 payn.sjent}? 40j Sduiyjs Jua2-00} g puagy 











ROLLING PARTITIONS 
FOR DIVIDING CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. 
In different kinds of wood. Sound proof and air-tight. 


JHARTSHORN'S suite aciichs 


Beware of imitations. 















‘OF Vital INTEREST 18 THE 
NS Yay 


feafinds! HOMe' 






Hot Water: 


aan r. 


_ Richmond Stove Go.. Norwich, Conn. 
Ww. & B. DOUCLAS. 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CT. 





Branch Warehouses, 
87 John St., New York, and 197 
Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden fn 
gines, Pump Chain and Fix 
tures, Iron Curbs, Yard Hy 
° drants, Street Washers, etc. 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832, 
Highest medal awarded them 
by the Universal Exhibition in 
Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna, 
Austria, in 1873; and Centennis! 
Exhibition, 1876. 


ON'T THINK OF BUILDING A HOUSE 
without using the Kelsey Patent Improved 
Noiseless Blind Hinge. No catches, staples 
or fasts. No slam or rattie. At hardware stores. 








Union Mfg. Co. Manufr’s, New Britain, Ct. 





TERRE arg Ae 





STEAM 
Dee Tel J Incubator. 


Simple, Perfect, Sel/-Regu- 
lating. Thousands in éuc-| 


NAT 





Circulars free, 
Send 6c. for first-class ; 
Illus. Catalogue GEO. HM. STAHL, Quincy, lil. 





865.00 

















per day, at 


home, seili 

LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating jewelry, watches 
tableware, &c. Pilates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of meta 
j with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience. No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 
i ing plating. Wholesale to 
Ps agents $5. Write for cireu- 
lars. H. E. DELNO & 
Co., Columbus, 























200 


On fine cardboard—47 
cumference — charming 


apple blossoms—manly 
girl—all in an exquisite water color pic- 
ture of sixteen printings—To regulate 
demand, to make sure that you will 
preserve it, we'll send it for five two- 
cent stamps to cover the cost of pack- 
ing and postage — Calendar Depart- 
ment, Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


_ The Congregationalist — 





Delicious 


E E “ FERRIS’ 


Hams and Bacon. 


A LITTLE HIGHER IN PRICE, BUT—! 











BEAUTIFUL 
CALENDAR 


inches cir- 
landscape — 
man—pretty 











: 
« 





$ Carpet Lining 


is so great an improvement upon 
other carpet linings that th - won- 
der is that no one th ught of it 


a springy surface and does 
not bunch up in places. 
non-conductor of heatand cold, 
keeps the dirt from cotting the 
carpet is moth proof, and wears 
three times as longa, the orui- 
nary lining. 


The manufacturers will send 
FREE SAMPLI 
NORWICH CARPET LINING CO., 4 


« ee a ee ee eee ft 
. 


befo e. If your dealer is prog- 
ressive and up to the times, he 
keeps it in stock. 


It 1s Elastic § 


It isa 


ARAL 


i request, a 


Norwich, Conn. 











| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 





Hygienic COFFEE. 


A Health 


Contains all the elements one’s system requires. 
Prepared by M. 8. A WER, of Boston, 
A Vegetarian for many years. 


Price, 20 Cents Per Pound. 
—— ALL ORUGGISTS SELL IT. 
Directions. Pre 


AYER’S 





Drink, 





Nerve and Brain Food. 





pane the same as Coffee, using not 
more than two-thirds as much for same amount of | 
water, or one tabiespoonful for two large cups. 


PrattInstLibrary Ryerson ke 





Northern 
Investment 
Company 


Pays a regular 6 I=2 per cent. dividend 
on its shares of $100 par value. 


The investment being choice Business 
Blocks, and its properties steadily increas: 
ing in value, the stock is a reliable, per: 
manent investment for 50 YEARS, and 
can be realized upon at any time. 


Surplus About. . .. . . . $80,000 
Cash Capital Actually Paid in $850,000 


Price of Stock, $103.50. 


For particulars apply to 
GEORGE LEONARD, President. 
246 Washington St., 
Rooms 7 to 11. Boston. 





“‘A HEALING WONDER." 


Omior 
owder 


Is the Best ‘‘ Baby 
Powder”’ in the World. 


Mrs. F. EpLesTeen, 34th St, 
N. Y. City, says: “I have used 
Comfort Powder on all my four 
little ones. They all like it. It 
| relieves chafing, soreness, itching 
| instantly, and prevents contagion. 

Epna T. Roppins, Chelsea, Vte 
says: “After having measles, I 
had burning, itching biotches come. 
A few applicatlons of Comfort 
Powder completely removed them.” 








SEND POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 
E. S. SYKES, SECRETARY. 


Follow the Directions and you will use no other. 


LRADENG. GROC vapeur SELL IT. 


Send two 2-cent stamps for book on “ Diet Reform.” 
M. S. AYER, 191 STATE STREET, ROSTON. 












